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Gea safr te Gen cat! 
Pith a builton - Theres Tht fe 
fendy tedan.! Ld the Nash Ramble Lantlad- 
America loweet=rite 5-ppastenger Convetlible! 
Come see the most thrilling 7 in years 
—the new Nash Rambler! 







For the first time—all the fun of a smart open 
car, with the safety of Airflyte Construction— 
combined with the all-year comfort and rattle- 

proof rigidity of a sedan. All at lowest-price ! 


It’s easiest of all to handle—goes like a streak 
—delivers up to 30 miles a gallon at average 
highway speed. 
Custom-tailored to your order . . . completely 
equipped with Weather Eye, radio—nearly $300 
worth of custom extras at no added cost ! Come IT’S THE NEWEST MEMBER OF THE 


FAMILY 
see the new Nash that’s the talk of all America! 


« The Stat e The Rambler Convertible Landay 
Great Cars Since 1902 









More than 25 miles to the 
galion at average highway 
speed ! BoththeStatesman 

and Ambassador feature 

coil-springing on all four 



























wheels . . . Sky-Lounge Qu 

Safety Interiors, Airliner op 

Reclining Seat . . . Twin P 

Beds . . . America’s best th 
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The most modern of tc 

‘America’s fine cars now e 

offers Hydra-Matic Drive t 

with exclusive Nash 

Selecto-Lift Starting. T 

America’s top high-com- fe 
sgrpeers performance (7.3 All Nash cars have Airflyte 

tol ratio) on regular gas. Construction . . . body and I 


frame one welded, super-strong 

unit that’s rattle-proof, twice 

as rigid,stays new years longer. 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


THERE’S MUCH OF TOMORROWUIN ALL NASH DOES TODAY 














in Denver, as in other cities, American Blower Air Handling 
Products serve commerce, industry and public utilities. For 
air handling data in the Denver area, call American Blower 
—Main 3179. In other cities, consult your phone book. 





[were is a big difference in air handling equipment. 


Quality of workmanship, performance and cost of 
operation, as well as the experience and integrity of 
the manufacturer, are all important factors to consider 
when buying equipment for using air. 


Take fan ratings, for example. All American Blower 
Air Handling Equipment is tested and rated in accord- 
ance with the Standard Test Code as adopted jointly 
by the N.A.F.M. and the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. All ratings are Certified. 


These tests are being made continuously in our labora- 
tories built exclusively for this purpose and containing 
every modern type of equipment for research and 
testing. 

To buyers of air handling equipment, this insures uni- 
formly high quality and long, dependable service. 


If you would like to know how you can profitably 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 








Ameviogs Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





Air is free... use it profitably! 


Heating and 


Indust al Fans 


Look before you buy. Comparison tests prove the superiority 
of American Blower Products. There’s a big difference in 
quality, design, quietness, operating costs and efficiency 
between American Blower and other air handling equipment. 


apply American Blower Products to your business, ask 
your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Con- 


tractor, or consult the nearest American’ Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 





r > 
YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


o AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





















| Effectiveness of Absorbine Jr.’s 
WET-DRY ACTION 


proved in scientifically 
controlled tests 





*To help relieve Athlete’s Foot misery 
use Absorbine Jr. quick! Its ‘““Wet-Dry”’ 
action kills all the Athlete’s Foot fungi it 
can reach. Helps heal open cracks and 
promote regrowth of a smooth unbroken 
skin-barrier against reinfection! In care- 
fully checked clinical tests, 3 out of 4 
cases responded favorably. 


Examine the skin be- 
tween your toes to- 
night. When cracks 
appear it means that 
Athlete’s Foot can 
strike. Swab skin 
with cotton soaked in 
famous Absorbine Jr. 
Its “wetting” action 
removes the flaky 
dead skin and dis- 
solves the ‘stale pesuplention products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 


Pour on AbsorbineJr. 
Its ‘“‘drying’’ and 
fungicidal action in- 
hibits growth of alll 
the infecting fungi it 
can reach. If your 
Athlete’s Foot per- 
sists, see your doc- 
tor. Guard against |: 
reinfection. Don’t | 
share towels or bath- 
mats. Boil socks for 15 minutes to kill the 
micro-organisms. Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold . . . $1.25 a bottle . . . Introduc- 
tory Size 15¢. —_W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE Jr. 


America's No. 1 Athlete’s Foot Stand-by! 
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LETTERS 
Where There’s Smoke... 


Would you please be so kind as to inform 
me about the smoking habits of Mr. David 
Dubinsky? As shown [NEwsweEEK, June 5] it 
appears that Mr. Dubinsky has the odd habit 





Black Star 


Dubinsky uses a holder 


of smoking a cigar with the lighted end 
inserted in his mouth... 


Max W. FRoHWEIN 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mr. Dubinsky’s cigar doesn’t burn at both 
ends. He is using a cigar holder which gives 
the optical illusion. 


Alaskan Lawyer 


I was surprised and pleased to find under 
Education, in the May 29 issue of Nrws- 
wEEk, that John Borbridge Jr. of Juneau, 
Alaska, was awarded an “opportunity fellow- 
ship” by the Whitney Foundation [to study 
law]. The name rang a little bell in my mind, 
and upon going through my old records of 
unusual and complicated obstetrical cases 
encountered in Alaska during more than 30 
years of practice I found the following: 

“July 15, 1926, Mrs. John Borbridge; age 
24; 4th pregnancy. Called at 12 p.m., in 
labor since noon. Breech presentation, arms 
extended over head. Manual extraction; baby 
apparently dead. After ten minutes of 
mouth-to-mouth insufflation the baby gasped, 
soon began breathing normally. Weight 8 
pounds. No further trouble.” 

Quite obviously this Indian baby was well 
worth saving. 


Harry Cartos DeVicHNE, M.D. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Cerebral Palsy 


Thanks for your very well done and timely 
article on cerebral palsy in “For Your In- 
formation” column [NEwsweEEk, June 5]. 

Your magazine has been very helpful in 
bringing this problem to the attention of 
your many readers and we who are so 








interested in this cause are APPTeciative, 

I am a parent of-an adult céxebrak-pale 
daughter—also a vice president of the : 
bral Palsy Society of New York, City} 
my work in this causé_is not “to “help~ 
daughter, that’s too late; but to see that 
youngsters and new-born children that wil} 
have cerebral palsy should be helped ,, 


EDWARD Mancug, 








New York City 
% 
Madam Senator 

Congratulations ... for presenting Sen 
Margaret Smith’s intelligent and common. 
sensed opinions, her background, and politi. 
cal possibilities [NEwsweEex, June 12], 

As an ex-housewife she understands ‘the 
thinking of the largest single occupation jn 
the world—keeping house. And housewives 
are thinking these days. How can they help 
it when 30 or 40 times a week they pay mote 
for items (from potatoes to sheets) than 
these items are worth? 

When more of our congressmen or con- 
gresswomen are elected for their honesty and 
intelligence, instead of “political know-how’ 
and promise of a socialistic utopia, we will 
have a better Congress and nation. 

Mrs. WarrREN J. LE VANcIN 

Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


®... .You feature Senator Smith and her lec- 
ture ... in which she scolded Sen. Joe Mc- 
Carthy for smearing the State Department. 
She seems to think that the business of the 
Republicans is to drink tea and play Polly- 
anna to the theme that “Harry Knows Best 
and All’s Right With the World”... 


Paut CLEMENT 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


How about more, and more often, about the 
wonderful Senator Smith from Maine?.. 
The article and cover were wonderful. | 
think I made every Wac here notice and 
read it. 

She is about the best senator there or, al 
least, she is one of the few that really lets us 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Senator from Maine 


know without reservation exactly how things 
are and stand... It was a wonderful article 
on a great lady! 
, BERNETTE ALBERT 
Wac Detachment 
Fort Holabird, Md. 


> Was it necessary to put Margaret Chase 
Smith on your cover this week? No doubt the 
liberals (so-called) in our country are rejoic- 
ing at this pulling of the rug from under 
McCarthy, but was it a smart thing for 
Mrs. Smith to do?... 
E. A. NEw 
Vineland, N. J. 


>... I read with keen interest the article on 
Margaret Chase Smith. [She] did the country 
a great service and it is to be hoped that 
U. S. senators will benefit from her address. 
If the Republican Party is as close to the 
common people of the U. S. as it should be, 
and if its leadership is possessed of the fore- 
sight so badly needed at this time, they might 
serve all the people of the U. S., excepting 
the outright New Dealers, by nominating the 
lady senator from Maine in 1952 to run on 
the same ticket with General Eisenhower. 
They should be invincible. 


H. L. Woopwarp 


Havana, Cuba 
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$100 A Month 
Extra Profit ! 


*‘Summer sales jumped and profits 
increased by $100 a month as soon 
as we installed Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning,” says Ray Wharton, 
owner of Basil’s Restaurant, Lynn, 
Mass. “Our Frigidaire air condi- 
tioning equipment gives us low-cost, 
trouble-free operation.” 





For A Cool Profit In Hot Weather 
-- FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 


Yes, it’s the same story with businesses 
the country over: Frigidaire Self-Contained 
Air Conditioners pay for themselves and 
earn a handsome profit besides! These 
good-looking, compact units handle almost 
any air conditioning problem with a 
minimum of trouble and expense. And 
just look at the special Frigidaire advan- 
tages they give you! 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling by 
world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airfiow. Flexible control of the 
airflow —on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cool- 
ing unit and controls precision-matched 
for years and years of low-cost, trouble- 
free operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside—keeps moisture from 
forming outside. 










FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS, Frigidaire Window 
Air Conditioners supply the same dependable 
kind of air conditioning as larger Frigidaire units. 
They’re self-contained, easily installed, require 
no water. Meter-Miser that powers them is noted 
for economy, covered by special 5-Year Warranty. 









NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Large Capacity Self-Contained Air Conditioners 
and Window Model Air Conditioners easier than ever to own. For full information, 
call your dependable Frigidaire Dealer today. Look for his name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book, under “Air Conditioning” or ‘‘Refrigeration Equipment.” 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning products— most complete line in the industry. 


FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners 











the Boeclig 


SVratocriassers 





“The control cabin ar- 
is the best 


rangement 
ever. Controls and instruments 
are arranged for efficient use and 
there is plenty of room on ‘the 
bridge’ for pilot, co-pilot, navi- 
gator and engineer to perform 
their duties. This is indeed an 
air ‘liner.”"’—Caprain H. P, 


Lirtxe, pilot, United Air Lines. 





Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + NORTHWEST AIRLINES * AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES + UNITED AIR LINES 


They all approve 





“We can fly upstairs with 

the Stratocruiser— where 
it’s smoother, faster, but the 
passengers are ‘downstairs.’ 
Why—we can hold sea level 
cabin altitude up to 15,000 feet 
and even at 25,000 the cabin is 
only at 5400 feet.""—M. Ken- 
NETH BaseHore, flight engineer, 
Pan American World Airways. 





“Passengers tell me they 
like its roominess—wide 
aisles, two decks, big dressing 
rooms. They can move around 
—don’t feel ‘cooped up.’ And 
the Stratocruiser handles beau- 


tifully—stable, responsive 
and dependable.’’—Norman 
Hitsen, co-pilot, Northwest 
Airlines. 








Mf *“Most popular feature? I 
vote for the air condition- 
ing system. Imagine! The air 
changed every go seconds. Fil- 
tered to take out odors—even 
the color of cigarette smoke— 
no drafts and even, steady tem- 
peratures."’—Nora J. Esers, as- 


sistant supervisor of stewardesses 
American Overseas 


and pursers, 
Airlines. 





= 'The comfort of the 
BUAC seats—full-lap illumina- 


tion for reading, the quietness, 
freedom from vibration—seems 
to me every trip some passenger 
mentions a new feature that par- 
ticularly impressed him!’’— 
Joun KettLesorouGna, chief 
steward, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, 


Airline personnel are good judges of airplanes. 
on the five airlines that fly the twin-deck Strato- 
cruiser, the great new Boeings win their enthusi- 
astic approval. Where there is a choice, they say, 
more and more people want to fly the Stratocruiser 


ahead of any other plane. 


BOEING 


7s Fe aT e€c 8 


For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter. For the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison plane. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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For Your Information 


WAYFARING WRITERS: NeEws- 
WEEKS Foreign Affairs department 
this week is composed, almost ex- 
clusively, of on-the-scene reports 
from staff members scattered around 
the globe. For instance, London bu- 
reau chief Fred Vanderschmidt de- 
scribes his 1,200-mile automobile 
tour of Western Europe’s coal and 
steel areas to study local reaction to 
the controversial Schuman plan 
(page 29). Vanderschmidt’s Baedeker 
reads in part: “You can tell how Hol- 
land is recovering by the amount of cheese you get at 
breakfast—three hearty slices now instead of one in the 
1940s, plus rolls, jam, and a piece of cake, if you like cheese 
and cake for breakfast. At Bonn you can have dinner in a 
tree. It’s possible at a garden restaurant on the Rhine. The 
waiter was too tired the night I was 
there, so I ate steak on the ground. 
French customs men listed me from 
my passport as a resident of “News- 
week, U.S.A.” From the other side 
of the world, Harry Kern, Senior Edi- 
tor in charge of Foreign Affairs, in- 
terprets the differing attitudes of 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and 
State Department Adviser John Fos- 
ter Dulles on future American policy 
toward Japan (page 25). Kern’s 
Kern Tokyo report on the, Johnson-Dulles 
visit to Japan marks the first leg of a 
long flying-and-working “vacation” swing through the Far 
East. Incidentally, Kern shared the comfort of a Northwest 
Airlines plane with Dulles on the way to Tokyo. 


HOLD EVERYTHING!: On page 32 is an exclusive photo- 
graph of revolution results in Peru (Newsweek, June 26) 
taken by chief photographer Ed Wergeles. How he man- 
ages to wind up in the middle of such affairs is as much a 
mystery to us as to Wergeles. More intriguing at the 
moment is the account of Newsweex’s Lima correspond- 
ent, Malcolm Burke, describing the manner in which 
Wergeles held up the revolution for ten minutes. It seems 
that Burke had arranged for Wergeles to take some por- 
traits of Gen. Manuel Odria, who dominates the military 
government of Peru. With Burke interpreting and Wergeles 
flashing bulbs, Odria sat quietly in his private study for a 
“few minutes” of exclusive pictures which gradually 
stretched into three-quarters of an hour. During that time, 
the phone rang. It was General Noriega, acting President 
of Peru, calling from the Palacio to report the outbreak of 
fighting in Arequipa. But Wergeles was right in the middle 
of a color sequence and rather forcefully told General 
Odria to stay put. The order was translated and Odria 
remained still. Ten minutes later the picture making ended 
and Odria finally got to the telephone, listened to one 
sentence from Noriega, and replied: “Well, send troops!” 





Vanderschmidt 


THE COVER: Now that vacation 
season is at hand, Newsweek leads 
its review of the parade to United 
States resort areas with a cover 
picture taken at Beach Haven, N. J. 
Beginning on page 20 are illustrated 
suggestions for vacationers (photo 
by Tana Hoban from Guillumette). 
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“DID | DO SOMETHING WRONG, OFFICER?” 


y= Mary, you just broke a traffic law. And Jimmy, you 
can help her by carefully explaining the ‘‘rules of the road.”’ 

It’s never too early to develop good driving habits, because 
driving a car is a serious responsibility. Cooperate with your 
friend, the Traffic Officer... he has dedicated his career to 
your safety. 

Heed road signs and signals. Drive only at reasonable 
speeds, slower after dark. Keep in your own lane. Don’t 
insist on “right-of-way.” Pass only when you have clear 
vision ahead. Don’t mix driving and drinking. Stay well 
behind the vehicle in front of you. Have your car in- 


spected regularly and keep it in top condition. 

And for complete automobile insurance at low net cost, 
insure with a sound, reliable, nationwide organization such 
as Hardware Mutuals. 


Phone Western Union 


To find out more about Hardware Mutuals Automobile 
Insurance, Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, 
and say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him friendly, 
capable and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Periscope 


Korea Puts Pressure on Acheson 

Republicans may try to ride Secretary Acheson out 
of office on the rail of the Korea crisis—a new proof to 
them of the Administration’s “bankrupt Asia policy.” 
However, Truman will stand firm under a lot of pres- 
sure—he has fullest confidence in Acheson, considering 
him one of the most brilliant Secretaries in history. 
Furthermore, Truman is confident the Administration’s 
record on Korea is on the whole excellent. 


It Will Mean a Stronger Draft Act 

The Korean news will also strengthen the hand of 
Senate conferees on the draft bill. The senators want 
to give the President power to order inductions if an 
emergency arises when Congress is not in session. 


MaeArthur Will Stay 

Events in Korea have caused a sharp switch in 
General MacArthur’s plans. He had favored an early 
Japanese peace treaty and only a few days ago had 
made up his mind to return to the U.S. There’s now no 
chance of his returning within the predictable future. 


Strategic Departure 

Tokyo officials believe the Korean invasion explains 
why Soviet General Derevyanko and most of the Rus- 
sian mission to Japan mysteriously departed recently. 
The North Korean invaders may capture a number of 
Americans. If that happens the Kremlin doesn’t want 
the U. S. to be in a position to seize Russians in Tokyo. 


Korean Power Shortage 

Footnote on the precarious situation of South Korea: 
until recently two Navy barges, the Jacona and the 
Electra, were the sole sources of South Korean electric 
power. Then a rat, running across some wires on the 
Jacona, burned out a generator and reduced the 
country’s supply of electricity by half. 


Who'll Be What 

When Deputy Under Secretary of State John 
Peurifoy becomes Ambassador to Greece, his assistant. 
Carlisle Humelsine, is top favorite to succeed him in 
Washington ... John Sherman Cooper, GOP special 
consultant to Acheson, will be named to the U.S. dele- 
gation to the UN General Assembly in September. 


Guns for Belew the Border 

Latin American countries are getting restive over 
U. S. failure to make good on offers of arms for hemi- 
sphere defense. The fact is the State Department has 
so far blocked sending arms on the theory they would 
cause wars instead of stopping them. The southern 
countries’ best hope lies with the Pentagon: It favors 
arming the Latin Americans as a price for agreements 
to supply raw materials in time of war. 
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It’s Not That Easy 

Expect Defense Secretary Louis Johnson to crack 
down on all the talk about new and tricky weapons— 
he’s afraid people will get the notion that radical new 
developments offer an easy short cut to security. 


The Old Stigma 

Sen. Russell Long, the late Huey’s son, who had 
appeared a cinch for reelection in Louisiana, is running 
into stiff competition. His opponent for the Democratic 
nomination, Malcolm La Fargue, is getting strong back- 
ing from elements whose real aim is to oust Gov. Earl 
Long, Russell’s uncle and boss of the state machine. 
Russell has in effect declared his independence of 
his uncle and is asking voters not to blame him for 
the governor’s acts. 


Cold Feet on Atlantic Pact, Too? 

Britain and some other European countries are 
quietly getting cold feet about their new Atlantic Pact 
commitments. They fear the Council of Deputies may 
turn out to be a supranational steamroller which mem- 
ber governments would resist at their peril. In Britain 
especially, revulsion from the Schuman plan has 
prompted fears that the Council may arrogate to itself 
powers that some governments never intended to yield. 


Let’s Not Be Beastly ... 

Look for the West to ease up on Germany. A con- 
ference in London late in July will probably. alter 
the occupation statute to give West Germany: (1) its 
own Foreign Office, (2) responsibility for controlling 
industry, (3) a voice in European defense planning. 
But an early end to the state of war is unlikely—the 
U.S. and Britain oppose it. 


Foreign Notes 

British firms have in recent weeks been shipping 
aviation gasoline to Shanghai, where some 80 to 
150 Soviet jet planes are stationed . . . Two 
diplomatic pouches containing top-secret documents 
relating to the Indo-Chinese war mysteriously disap- 
peared from: the two recent French airline wrecks in 
the Persian Gulf area. 


Seore One for Moscow 

Washington is alarmed by the avalanche of signa- 
tures supporting the Communists’ Stockholm peace 
proposal to outlaw the atom bomb. Apart from the 
propaganda consideration, success of the proposal 
could rob the U.S. of its A-bomb lead over Russia and 
conceivably turn the balance in the cold war. The U.S. 
is considering a counterpetition to outlaw land armies. 


Why Vogeler Didn't Get Out 

State Department officials say it was premature 
disclosure of the negotiations that delayed and may 
now even make impossible the release of Robert 
Vogeler, the U.S. businessman doing fifteen years in 
Hungary on espionage charges. The British let the cat 
out of the bag. However, there’s a strong possibility 
the Hungarians never meant to release the prisoner 
and were dickering just to ascertain how important 
he was to the U.S. and how far Washington would 
go to obtain his release. 













Looking on the Bright Side ; 

A new spirit of optimism about the international 
trade outlook is prevading Western capitals: Europe 
has licked its production problem; the dollar gap is the 
smallest since the war's end; British dollar reserves are 
at highest level in more than a year. ECA aid is run- 
ning 24% less than a year ago. Monetary obstacles to 
improved trade are expected to dissolve in large degree 
with activation of the European Payments Union. 


Three Dimensions for TV 

The British Broadcasting Corp. is secretly and suc- 
cessfully experimenting with three-dimensional televi- 
sion. A pilot set is now in operation and viewers report 
it extraordinarily effective. The catch: some of the 
electronic devices used are still on Britain’s secret list. 
Three-dimensional TV won't reach the public for at 
least five years. 


Cheaper Steel Process 

A spectacularly cheaper way of shaping alloy 
steel has been perfected in France, and several 
U.S. companies have quietly become licensed to use 
it. The process is known as _ extrusion—basically 
like squeezing toothpaste from a tube. Long used in 
shaping aluminum, extrusion was considered imprac- 
tical for steel until the French hit on just the right 
lubricant for the extruding dies. It may halve the 
cost of difficult-to-fabricate stainless-steel products. 


No More Private Pension Plans? 

A vital Administration objective from now on will be 
to absorb private company pension plans into a com- 
prehensive Federal system. The Council of Economic 
Advisers has ruled against the privately accumulated 
trust funds on the ground that they form large blocks 
of capital seeking non-risk investment while the econo- 
my’s crying need is for venturesome equity capital. 


Thurber to Draw Again 

Author-artist James (“The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty”) Thurber will resume his cartooning after three 
years of inaction due to his near-blindness. His return 
will be made possible by two new devices—an over- 
sized General Electric drawing board illuminated from 
underneath, and a Czech-made aluminum pencil that 
leaves a brightly lit mark like neon tubing. 


Pearson to TV? 

Drew Pearson is reluctantly planning to switch from 
radio to television. His Sunday-night radio broadcasts 
now bring him $5,500 weekly. While that kind of 
money isn’t easy to land in TV, Pearson predicts 
pickings will be better there than in radio in the not 
too distant future. 


Miscellany 

Symphony conductors Leopold Stokowski and 
Arthur Fiedler will launch long-hair disk-jockey shows 
soon on a New York station... Bandleader Duke 
Ellington is writing the music for a new play by 
Orson Welles... Joan Davis will be back on radio 
this summer; CBS had to give her a radio show before 
she'd sign to appear on television. 
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Washington Trends 


» The war in Korea will settle the dispute over defense 
spending. It will end Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson’s economy holddown. Congress will be dis- 
posed to provide anything the Joint Chiefs want and 
they wanted more than Johnson asked of Congress 
even before the Korean outbreak. 


Pacific policy will be stiffened regardless of the 
outcome in Korea, Military aid to Formosa, Indo- 
China, and other Far Eastern countries exposed to 
Soviet pressure will be stepped up. 


United States opposition to admittance of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations will be more deter- 
mined than ever. It now seems unlikely that UN 
Secretary Lie’s campaign for admittance can succeed 
any time soon. 


» Congress may be forced to delay adjournment to 
deal with the Korea crisis. Debate over responsibility 
between Republicans and Democrats will itself take 
time. Republicans will want to renew their attack on 
Acheson’s Far East policy; Democrats will reply that 
House Republicans killed the first Korea aid proposal 
offered in this session. 


® Prospects for a tax bill before adjournment arelook- 
ing up. A stalemate seemed inevitable when Repub- 
licans refused to vote new taxes to offset excise cuts. 
Now, by offering tax relief to small corporations and 
socking the big ones, Democratic leaders have come 
up with a measure that’s splitting GOP ranks. 


Absence of any loud outcry by business against the 
proposed corporate-tax boost inclines some GOP mem- 
bers to go along. But the outlook is still uncertain even 
for this compromise. 





® Several of the Administration’s pet measures will be 
scuttled in the drive for early adjournment. These 
include Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood, aid to small 
business, a Clayton Act amendment to forbid merger 
of corporate assets, and guarantees for private capital 
invested abroad under Point Four. 





®The Council of Economic Advisers will play down 
the perils of inflation in its forthcoming midyear report. 
But it will caution business against exploiting the boom 
and urge it to take the “long view” in setting prices. 
Moderation will extend prosperity, the CEA will say. 


For the Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 49. 
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New Departure Sealed-for-life 
Rear Wheel Ball Bearings 


umaupadsed 


for dependability and freedom from service 


Proved by 16 years and billions 
of miles in actual service. 


A New Departure creation—working unseen yet faithfully for 
driving pleasure. 


Proof against neglect or wrong lubrication. No dirt can get 
in, no grease escape to cause slipping brakes. No bearing adjust- 
ment needed—ever! It is lubricated-for-life! 


New Departure has produced over 159 million self-sealed 
ball bearings of various types. 


This year millions of cars will roll easier—smoother—on New 
Departure sealed-for-life rear wheel ball bearings. Will yours? 


Wothung Rola Like a Ball ... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 









Also makers of 
the famous 
New Departure 
coaster brake, 
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"iS THIS MY LAST FLIGHT, DOC?” 


“You get to thinking in a hospital bed. And ever since the 
control button on my mining car jammed and I crashed in- 
to the wall, I wondered what was going to happen to me. 
Sure, my leg was busted, but I knew I was ripped up inside, 
too. So, I got to worrying. 

“Then c1e day my wife came in, acting kind of nervous, 
and tells me they want to fly me 500 miles to Dallas. 
‘They’ve got better equipment there and specialists to take 
care of you,’ she says. Well, right then I knew I was hurt 
even worse than I’d imagined. 


“They flew me to Dallas, all right — and you’d have 
thought I was the King of Siam . . . they chartered a plane 
just for me... flew a special nurse and doctor all the way 


from Dallas to look out for me on the trip . . . and fitted 


out the plane like a hospital room. There was even a place’ 


for my wife to sit beside me all the way. 


“Maybe you know how my story is coming out. It 
couldn’t be better. You see, I thought I was going to die. 
But those Dallas doctors and nurses sure knew just what 
to do. Give me three more months and I’ll be back on the 
job — living proof that it pays to have good doctors and 
nurses, and a good boss and a good insurance company, all 
in my corner.” 


Liberty Mutual works to provide the best possible medical 
services for injured employees of policyholders, wherever 
located. This benefits the workers by helping them to get 
well more quickly and by restoring them to earning power 
at the earliest date consistent with good rehabilitation. It 
also benefits employers by reducing their insurance costs 
and increasing production. Liberty Mutual sets the pace in 
providing business insurance -hat better serves workers and 
employers alike. 


“LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents . . . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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U.S. Throws Forces Into Korean War 


The news hit the United States like 
lightning out of a clear sky. Americans 
had been assured that Soviet Russia 
wouldn’t be ready for a showdown before 
1952, at the earliest. Yet dispatches from 
Korea seemed to say that the time of 
Russian readiness could be now. 

The Kremlin-controlled armies of 
North Korea, advancing in heavy rain 
behind a dawn artillery barrage, had 
fallen upon the United States-supported 
defenders of Korea along the 38th par- 
allel. The invaders advanced quickly on 
Seoul, capital of the South, and forced its 
evacuation by the republican govern- 
ment. The South lacked modern equip- 
ment to repel the North’s tank columns 
(for details of the war, see page 22). 

Some 60-odd hours later the U.S. met 
that challenge. Faced with a fateful 
choice between risking involvement in 
another war or playing it safe and possi- 
bly starting a chain of Russian 


dropped an average of ten points on the 
war-jittery Monday market. 

With the President’s decision made on 
Tuesday, Congressional leaders of both 
parties promised their “support,” but 
many felt with Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Nebraska Republican, that action was 
“long overdue.” The Korean outbreak 
seemed likely to sharpen the already bit- 
ter controversy in Congress and the na- 
tion over past Administration policy in 
the Pacific. And the country’s biggest, 
most prosperous vacation season would be 
less tranquil than planned (see page 20). 


CONGRESS: 


Tax-Cut Momentum 


All members of Congress are united in 
their desire to cut excise taxes before 
they face the voters this fall. Last week, 


it looked as if they might turn the trick. 
The House at last was ready to pass H.R. 
8920 (“A bill to reduce excise taxes and 
tor other purposes” ). 

As reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, 17 to 8, the measure 
halved war-imposed 20 per cent excise 
taxes on luggage, jewelry, furs, toilet 
goods, and movie and theater tickets. 
The 20 per cent night-club duty went 
down 5 per cent, and Uncle Sam would 
henceforth take less for every phone call. 
Other items from rubber tires and toys to 
snuff would also be cut. 

The bill had still to face the Senate. 

House Republican chief Joe Martin 
called it “phony” because it hiked cor- 
poration taxes. But the House Ways 
and Means Committee had taken what it 
thought the best way out of a dilemma. 
Truman had warned that if the commit- 
tee - sliced $1,000,000,000 of the 
$7,000,000,000 now collected annually 
in excises, it would have to produce the 
revenue from somewhere else. 

The estimated new sources of revenue 
would bring in about $998,000,000— 
$433,000,000 by raising corporation taxes 

(from 38 to 41 per cent on firms 





conquests in Asia, President 
Truman on Tuesday, June 27, 
cast the die: He ordered Amer- 
ican planes and ships to direct- 
ly support the South Korean 
forces. ° 

Radios blaring through quiet 
Sunday streets and from cars 
crowding hot highways had 
told the fragmentary news. 
President Truman rushed back 
to Washington from his home 
in Independence, Mo., where 
Le had planned a quiet week 
end. The United Nations Se- 
curity Council, called into ex- 
traordinary session at Lake 
Success, promptly declared the 
North Korean attack an act of 
aggression and demanded that 
the attackers desist. 

General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo let it be 
known that supplies already 
were being shipped to the de- 
fenders and that more were 
ready to go. Mr. Truman, after 
conferences with his advisers, 
called the attack on South 
Korea an act of unprovoked 








earning more than $167,000 
annually), with the rest to 
come from closing tax loop- 
holes, plus an expected in- 
crease in business due to the 
excise-tax cuts. 
Meanwhile: 

Congress extended rent con- 
trol, now covering 8,000,000 
families in 40 states, for 
six more months. After that, 
if localities desired, controls 
would stay on for another ‘six 
months. All Federal rent con- 
trols would go off after June 
30, 1951. 

>The Senate voted to extend 
social-security coverage to 
10,000,000 workers formerly 
uncovered (some farm labor, 
self-employed persons, domes- 
tic servants) and to hike social- 
security benefits 90 per cent. A 
retired person now drawing a 
top $45 monthly would get $80. 
Senate and House rushed 
through an emergency reso- 
lution to keep the draft alive 
for another fifteen days, while 
the two houses chisel out a 








aggression that “cannot be tol- 
erated.” Industrial stocks 


Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 


Quick Change Artists 








compromise. Currently, the 


House measure provides that 
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Congress alone shall order inductions into 
the armed services; the Senate bill, on 
the other hand, gives the President the 
right to order men into uniform when 
Congress is not in session and when a 
state of “national necessity” exists. In the 
light of the Korea crisis, the Senate prin- 
ciple seemed certain to win out. 

»Though Senate-House conferees agreed 
to increase the Air Force to 70 groups, 
the President reiterated that the country 


GOVERNORS: 


Applause for Acheson 


To Harry S. Truman, the grapevine 
reports from White Sulphur Springs 
seemed almost too good to be true: The 
governors of the 48 states in their annual 
conference at the West Virginia resort 
had acquitted Secretary Dean Acheson 
of tolerating Communists in the State 


f- 


ft 

Springs that he had not decided yet 
whether he was supporting Republican 
Robert A. Taft or Democrat Joe Ferguson 
in his state’s Senatorial election. Though 
this statement had been construed as a 
further sign of party irregularity, it was 
a step in the direction of Democratic 
solidarity. On previous occasions Lausche 
had indicated that he was backing Taft. 

By including Lausche among _ those 
invited to the luncheon at the Mayflower 


International Photos 


Lausche (left)* backtracked; H.S.T. reconsidered; Duff and Warren criticized; and Dewey sidestepped 


could afford only the present 48 groups. 
The Air Force, he said, was already 
getting all the financial assistance the 
budget could stand. 

The drive was on to adjourn by July 
31; the watchword was “Let’s get out of 
here.” Members wanted time to go home 
and politick for the November elections. 
This would mean that such Administra- 
tion favorites as the Brannan farm plan, 
Federal aid to education and _ national 
health insurance would get the go-by. 


PRIMARIES: 


Upset in North Carolina 


After trailing incumbent Sen. Frank 
P. Graham in North Carolina’s first Dem- 
ocratic primary by more than 50,000 
votes (NEWSWEEK, June 5), Wiillis 
Smith, a Raleigh corporation lawyer, 
came back last week in the run-off to 
nose out the former president of the 
state university for the nomination. In 
the Tar Heel State, the Democratic nom- 
ination is equivalent to election. 

Smith, a middle-of-the-roader, had 
charged Dr. Graham with opposing seg- 
regation and favoring an FEPC, making 
it the chief issue of the campaign. He 
also had attacked the Fair Deal edu- 
cator’s long reeord of affiliation with 
Communist fronts. His victory was inter- 
preted as a slap at the Fair Deal. 
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Department. “He swept all of us,” a 
GOP governor said, after the Secretary's 
three-and-a-third-hour on- and _ off-the- 
record speech. If only temporarily, 
Acheson had turned the trick. 

The Secretary’s good showing carried 
the President past a critical phase of his 
battle with Sen. Joe McCarthy and the 
Senate Republicans. Chairman Millard E. 
Tydings had been pressing for appoint- 
ment of a nonpartisan Presidential com- 
mission to investigate McCarthy’s charges. 
Mr. Truman had hesitated because (1) 
he was fearful of the political conse- 
quences and (2) he could find no one to 
serve on it. Even before Acheson had 
spoken, Govs. Earl Warren and James 
Duff had criticized McCarthy and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey had shown “mixed” 
feelings. If Acheson had convinced the 
other GOP governors, perhaps his argu- 
ments could be used to convince the 
public and take both Tydings and the 
State Department off the hook. 

Before deciding on any policy, Presi- 
dent Truman needed an opinion from 
the inside. At a luncheon last Thursday 
for the Democratic governors attending 
the conference, he got it. The luncheon 
also gave him a chance to sound out 
Ohio’s maverick Gov. Frank Lausche, 
who had announced at White Sulphur 





*With Gov. John O. Pastore (R. I.) —_ Battle 
(Va.), Chester Bowles (Conn.), an mocratic 
National Chairman William Boyle. 


Hotel, the President also demonstrated 
what happened to party members who 
strayed from the fold. He ignored two 
1948 rebels—Dixiecrat Governors Strom 
Thurmond and Fielding Wright. A few 
private words with Lausche in a May- 
flower Hotel anteroom convinced Mr. 
Truman that the Ohio governor was 
again regular. The President and Lausche 
entered the luncheon room arm in arm. 

Over the ice cream and coffee, Mr. 
Truman told the Democratic governors 
that he had heard of the nourishing 
political fare they had gotten at White 
Sulphur Springs. McCarthy was flogging 
a dead horse and everyone would know 
it in time, he added, calling for the elec- 
tion of “real Democrats.” 

Thereupon, as the newly elected chair- 
man of the governors’ conference, 
Lausche suggested a report from Gov. 
William Preston Lane Jr. of Maryland. 
But first, said Lausche, he wanted to 
endorse the President’s statement, par- 
ticularly the part about “real Democrats.” 
Lane reported that all 48 governors had 
joined in expressing the conference's 
“great debt” to the Secretary. 

This was good news for the President. 
Unless the situation suddenly changed, 
it seemed certain that he would shelve 
permanently the idea of the nonpartisan 
commission. Instead, he would rely on a 
detailed review of the McCarthy charges 
by Acheson or by himself. 
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INQUIRIES: 


Under the Amerasia Lid 


Democratic leaders had hoped that 
Sen. Joe McCarthy’s charges could be 
downed by permitting the Tydings sub- 
committee a cautious look into the loy- 
alty files of 81 past and present State 
Department employes named by the 
Wisconsin. senator. Chairman Millard 
Tydings himself had made it clear that 
the Democratic majority of his subcom- 
mittee would issue a blanket clearance 
in these cases. And it seemed likely that 
one of the two Republicans in the group, 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, would go along. 

On Friday afternoon, Lodge doused 
Democratic hopes. He called in report- 
ers and made a carefully phrased state- 
ment. “Having read a_ representative 
cross-section of -the 81 files,” he said, 
“I’ve come to the conclusion that thev 
are in such an unfinished state that 
further reading of them is a waste of 
time and that it is impossible, based on 
those files, to come to anv conclusion 
regarding the loyalty or disloyalty of 
those against whom charges have been 
made Senator McCarthy’s charges 
cannot be proved or disproved.” 

Service on the Stand: Trouble for 
the Administration took another form 
when John Stewart Service, career dip- 
lomat arrested in the Amerasia case but 
since cleared and promoted, appeared 
before the committee on Thursday. A 
small, painfully thin man with sharp nose 
and high cheekbones, Service was poised 
but nervous. Throughout his testimony, 
he smoked constantly, going through his 
own pack of cigarettes and then bor- 
rowing others from his two attorneys. 

The questioning was tough, but it con- 
tained hardly anything that Service was 
not prepared for. (He had just finished 
fourteen days before the State Depart- 
ment Loyalty Board.) His defense was 
that he had turned over personal copies 
of his reports to Philip Jaffe, editor of the 
pro-Communist magazine Amerasia, but 
that he would have done the same for 
almost any publication. 

“You recognize this was an indiscre- 
tion,” majority counsel Edward Morg:n 
asked him. “Certainly, sir,” Service an- 
swered. “I’ve suffered from this indiscre- 
tion for five years.” 

“Did you suspect that Jafie was en- 
gaged in stealing documents?” the major- 
ity counsel continued. “I can’t believe 
you were so naive as to be sucked in.” 
Service smiled but said nothing. Why 
had he visited Jaffe’s rooms so many 
times instead of having Jaffe come to 
the State Department for information? 
Lodge asked. It was “more convenient,” 
Service said. The “working press” inter- 
ested in “spot news” visited offices, he 
explained. Jaffe was more a correspond- 
ent in the “British sense,” collecting 
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news at social gatherings and outside of 
the office. Newspapermen snickered. 
Turning to a conversation between 
Jaffe and Service, picked up by the 
FBI by the use of a concealed micro- 


_ phone, Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper asked: 


“Did you ever say to Jaffe in his hotel 
room that ‘the military information in 
these documents is secret or top secret 
and must be carefully handled’?” 

Service: “I did not give him military 
information in documents.” 

Hickenlooper: “Did you make that 
remark to Jaffe?” 

Service: (thoughtfully looking at the 
ceiling) “I do not recall it.” 

When Robert Morris, the subcommit- 
tee’s minority counsel, pressed the ques- 
tion of the intercepted conversation, 
Tydings ruled that unless the entire FBI 
transcript were read into the record, no 
parts would be admissible. In view of 
the traditional reluctance to release such 
material, this was tantamount to cutting 
off this line of questioning. 

Morris then picked up his cross- 
examination by reading excerpts of 
Service’s reports from China: “Politically, 
any orientation which the Chinese Com- 
munists may once have had toward the 
Soviet Union seems to be a thing of the 
past,” he had written. “They are carrying 
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out democratic policies.” Service pro- 
tested that Morris had taken sentences 
“out of context.” He had been using the 
word “democratic” in a special sense. 

Morris then began listing the names 
of people with whom Service had lived 
or been closely associated—Sol Adler and 
Duncan Lee (named as membéis of a 
Communist espionage ring by Elizabeth 
Bentley), and Gunther Stein and Agnes 
Smedley (named as members of another 
Red spy apparatus by Army Intelligence 
officers in Japan). These and other 
names now suspect had been found in 
Service's “little black book” at the time 
of his arrest in 1945. Service swore that 
he had not known they were Commu- 
nists, nor had this charge been proved. 

“Here is a man supposed to be a 
political expert on Communists in the 
Far East,” Morris told the committee. 
“Yet over a long period of years he 
associated with these people and had no 
inkling they were Communists.” 

This week, the Justice Department 
unexpectedly turned over the FBI tran- 
script to the Tydings committee. Until its 
contents were made public, the worst 
that could be legally said against Service 
was that in his conduct with Jaffe he had 
been far more gullible than a career For- 
eign Service officer had any right to be. 





International 


Service (with his lawyer, Gerard Reilly) : Was he culpable or gullible? 
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REFUGEES: 


Eleven Years Adrift 


The 103 Jews and three Christians had 
been carried in the sad tide of wandering 
people for eleven years. Fleeing from 
Germany, they had reached the Interna- 
tional Settlement in Shanghai. They had 
met with Japanese cruelty there. 

The end of the war brought only tem- 
porary release. In time the Communists 
moved into Shanghai, and the refugees 
fled again. Behind them this time they 
left something more precious than be- 
longings—their semiprocessed visa appli- 
cations at the American Consulate. 

Under the wing of the International 
Refugee Organization, the wanderers 
landed in San Francisco last May, en 
route to their native Germany. A sealed 
train carried them from the West Coast 
to Ellis Island, the immigration station in 
New York Harbor. Though they had no 
visas, the refugees hoped that they could 
be admitted to this country under the 
:.ew Displaced Persons Act. For 24 days 
t!.ey waited hopefully. 

Last week, they got the bad news. 
Under the DP law, they could not enter 
the country without a visa. And this was 
obtainable -only at one of the United 
States consulates overseas. Moreover, be- 
fore a visa could be granted, it was 
necessary to investigate the applicant— 
and with the closing of the Consulate in 
Shanghai, the dossiers on the 106 had 
been “scattered all over the Far East,” 
according to the State Department’s visa 


division. So the refugees had to go on to 
Germany, where they could reapply for 


entry into the United States. Once 
cleared, the DP law provided that they 
could come in without waiting for an 
immigration quota. Sadly, the refugees 
prepared to embark on the Army trans- 
port Gen. S. D. Sturgis. 

“I run from Hitler. I run from the 
Japanese. I run from the Communists,” 
said Joachim Ries. “And now I have to 
run from technicalities.” 

“We go back to nothing but graves,” 
said Ernst G. Elguther, spokesman for 
the group. “We go back with constant 
fears.” Grateful for American hospitality 
and the aid of American organizations, 
he added: “It is here and only here that 
we feel that our mentality and our ideol- 
ogy can find a new and final home.” 

On Wednesday, as the refugees sailed 
out of American waters, they had one 
solid piece of good news. The President 
ordered John J. McCloy, United States 
High Commissioner in Germany, to expe- 
dite as much as possible their return to 
this country. Some would be back in a 
month, others in six weeks. “All we can 


‘do now is pray,” Elguther said. 


DISASTERS: 


Crash in Lake Michigan 


Somewhere in the fog and rain over 
storm-tossed Lake Michigan, the giant 
Northwest Airlines DC-4 simply disap- 
peared. A four-engine air coach, with 55 
passengers and a crew of three, it was 





Acme 


It was au revoir for Jerry Mahrer and the 105 other refugees 





last heard from at 11:13 p.m. (CST) 
Friday, 21 minutes after it passed over 
Battle Creek, Mich., headed for Min- 
neapolis and Seattle from New York. 

In a routine report, 35-year-old Capt. 
Robert Lind of Hopkins, Minn., told his 
ground stations that he was heading 
across the lake after crossing the shore 
line near South Haven, Mich. He re- 
quested permission to descend from 
3,500 to 2,500 feet because of the down- 
pour. Permission was denied: -The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority said there was 
too much traffic at the lower altitude. 
The DC-4 flew on—into oblivion. 


The plane was carrying 2,500 gallons — 


of gasoline, enough to operate for twelve 
hours. But long before that, Northwest 
Airlines officials realized that somehow it 
must have met disaster. The airlines, the 
CAA, the Civil Air Patrol, the Coast 
Guard, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
local police forces flung hundreds of 
aircraft and boats into the search for the 
wreckage. A diver, Jack Browne, of Mil- 
waukee, made three descents into the 
lake at a point where the destroyer- 
escort Daniel A. Joy had sighted pieces 
of paper and oil bubbling up. This week, 
the first bodies were found, revealing 
that all 58 aboard had been killed in the 
most disastrous crash in the history of 
American commercial aviation. 


PEOPLE: 


Judy Couldn’t Relax 


The pale, gaunt-cheeked girl with the 
wide eyes began to weep hysterically. 
Then, while the others who had been 
arguing over her fate sat still, she ran out 
of the living room and into the bathroom. 
She locked the door, smashed a glass on 
the wash basin, and pushed the jagged 
edge against her throat. Outside, her 
husband pounded on the door. “Judy,” 
he pleaded, “open up quick, Judy.” She 
opened the door, and collapsed tearfully 
into his arms. 

Flashback, as they say in Hollywood: 

Twenty-five years ago, a little girl of 3 
walked out on the stage of a Grand 
Rapids, Minn., movie grind house and 
began singing “Jingle Bells.” When the 
audience applauded, she sang the num- 
ber seven times until her father, manager 
of the theater, carried her off the stage, 
wailing. Frances Gumm pitched her clear, 
childish voice cver footlights for the next 
nine years. In Chicago, at the suggestion 
of George Jessel, a fellow trouper at the 
Oriental Theater—little Frances became 
Judy Garland. 

At 12, Judy was a bright-eyed, round 
little girl with a bright, clear voice, a con- 
tract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and a 
trusting child-parent relationship with 
Louis B. Mayer, Hollywood's elder states- 
man. She liked to eat, so when she re- 
ported to wardrobe for a fitting, she’d be 
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placed before a mirror with a dress form 
of a fat woman beside her. “Now look at 
yourself,” she’d be told. “Do you want 
to look like that dummy, or do you want 
to be a star?” Judy wanted to be a star. 
Mayer left word at the studio commissary 
that whatever she ordered, Judy was to 
have only a bowl of chicken soup. 

Suecess: She became a star. The role 
of Dorothy in “The Wizard of Oz” won 
her an Academy Award. But something 
was happening. The only life she knew 
was work, and when she wasn’t working 
she felt ill at ease and uncertain. She 
couldn’t relax. She told a friend that her 
world was bounded by Culver City (the 
M-G-M studio}. Her father died when 
she was 12; Louis B. Mayer, who had 
been a substitute during the child-star 
days was busy, and besides she was 
growing up. At 19, she tried marriage to 
David Rose, but the bright young man 
was wrapped up in composing (“Holiday 
for Strings”) and she was busy making 
movies. It failed. 

She began to sleep on Nembutal, and 
to stay awake during the long, exacting 
days on the sound. stages with benze- 
drine, worrying, always worrying about 
her career, which was about all she had. 
(The saying in Hollywood is: “You're 
only as good as your last picture.”) 

Judy began to crack. She’d show up 
for work in the mornings late or not at all. 
She'd battle the directors or walk off the 
sets. She lost starring roles. Because she 
couldn’t work, she’d get even sicker and 
the cycle snowballed. She had married 
director Vincente Minnelli, a doe-eyed, 
soft-voiced, sensitive man with a rapid, 
stammery way of speaking and nervous 
gestures. But he was also a part of the 
frenetic Hollywood atmosphere, had his 
own troubles, and they separated. 

When Judy blew up in the middle of 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” and had to be re- 
placed, the studio had to junk $1,000,000 
worth of film already shot. Mayer called 
her in and arranged to send her away to 
a hospital for treatment. The studio felt 
sorry for her, and the young singer was 
a good investment. Her films always 
made money. 

Judy at length returned to Hollywood 
and her husband, a plump, happier girl. 
Then the trouble started again. The stu- 
dio had a meeting and decided that if 
the singer didn’t obey an order to lose 10 
pounds she’d have to be suspended and 
taken out of the lead of “Summer Stock.” 

She lost the pounds and raced around 
the lot saying happily: “I’m back at 
work, I’m back at work.” With a doctor 
standing by on the set she bit down on 
her nerves, exploding only rarely, and 
finished the film. At nights, her neighbors 
said, she paced the gardens of her home, 
unable to sleep. The studio promised her 
a year’s rest as a reward. 

Within weeks, she was called back. 
June Allyson was pregnant—could she 
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Vincente and Judy: Trapped on the Hollywood merry-go-round 


take over the starring role in “Royal 
Wedding?” Judy needed to rest; she also 
needed to succeed. But on Saturday, 
June 17, she called the lot and said she 
didn’t feel well and wouldn't be able to 
come in for a rehearsal. 

Within hours, studio head Louis B. 
Mayer, already under fire for pamper- 
ing the girl, announced her suspension. 
When Judy’s manager-agent, Carleton 
Alsop (husband of ex-star Sylvia Sidney), 
went in to talk with Mayer, the M-G-M 
chief pulled out the accountant’s state- 
ments. Her chronic absences and lateness 
cost the studio an extra 20 per cent in 
production costs. The suspension stood. 

That night, Judy, her husband, her 
secretary, and Alsop sat talking about her 
future, now that M-G-M had stopped her 
$5,000-a-week salary. At this point the 
driven girl raced out of the room and 
aimed a chunk of glass at the throat that 
earned her and her studio millions. 

Jittery Hollywood, already beset by a 
declining box office, scandals, and fear of 
Congressional investigation, exploded into 
a thousand resentments, contradictions, 
and cover-up attempts. Husband Minnelli 
denied all at first, then called it a “trivial” 
incident, too unimportant to talk about. 
Katharine Hepburn, a close friend, raced 
into Judy’s home past reporters and 
photographers, yelling: “I'll kill you if you 
take my picture.” The distraught Alsop 
blamed the studio in the first excited 
hours: “They should not have called her 
back before she had a chance to rest...” 
Later he apparently thought better of his 
valor, for he added: “Judy’s the bouncy 
type. She'll snap out of this in a hurry.” 


Little Liza, Judy’s 4-year-old daughter 
by Minnelli, was asking for her mother. 
“We tell her Mommie’s sick,” said Alsop. 
“And we try to keep her entertained 
with television and by letting her sing. 
That little doll can carry long tunes now. 
Thank God she can’t read the papers.” 

How badly was Judy hurt? “I’ve seen 
her twice,” said Alsop, “and her throat 
isn't even bandaged. It’s the hysteria 
inside her that’s keeping her in bed. And 
you can't get at that with a bandage.” 

Twenty-four hours later he followed 
up with: “We .haven’t talked contract 
with M-G-M yet, but we will within a 
day or two.” The machinery of Glamor- 
ville had faltered for only a moment. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM: 


Professors as Suppressors 


One of the most cherished rights of the 
nation’s teaching profession’ is academic 
freedom, and college professors custom- 
arily will fight fiercely to defend it—even 
at times when it doesn’t seem under 
attack. Yet last week a small group of 
professors themselves stood accused of a 
major assault on academic freedom. New 
York publishing circles charged them 
with attempted suppression of a book, 
Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky’s intensely con- 
troversial “Worlds in Collision,” which 
has led the best-seller lists since April, 
when Macmillan brought it out. 

Many of the facts were in dispute, and 
Macmillan was maintaining a grim si- 
lence, refusing to confirm or deny them. 
Company officials would say nothing be- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





HAT the armed invasion of the 

Republic of Korea may lead to, 
and how rapidly, no one can say in the 
early, hours of the event when this 
is written. Several central facts are, 
however, entirely clear. 

This is overt aggression. Every pre- 
vious act of Communist aggression has 
had some protective colora- 
tion. It has been in the guise 
of securing the lines of com- 
munication of the Soviet 
Army—as when the puppet 
regimes were set up in Ru- 
mania and Poland—or of 
internal insurrection, or 
“elections” or under some 
other cloak. This is naked 
military aggression. 

Not only the United States 

but the United Nations and all of its 
loyal members are obliged to take 
action to deal with the aggressor. The 
Republic of Korea is an independent 
nation. Not only that, it was brought 
into being under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

These facts are so evident that the 
UN Security Council—the Russians 
being absent by their own choice— 
instantly took a forthright-position and 
the United States immediately step- 
ped up the shipment of munitions to 
the Korean Republic. 

Whatever the Kremlin’s precise 
motives may have been in stimulating 
this aggression—its control over the 
puppet regime of Northern Korea is 
complete—at least some of the con- 
sequences of permitting the aggres- 
sion to succeed are evident. They will 
be felt not only throughout non-Soviet 
Asia but probably in Europe as well. 


HE prevailing view in Washington 
T stn is that the Soviet Union does 
not want—not yet at least—a major 
war. But it obviously is willing to take 
greater risks than some of the more 
comfortable analysts of Soviet policy 
had believed. If it succeeds in taking 
the Republic of Korea, through pup- 
pet forces without a major war, then 
we can confidently expect it to take or 
threaten military action elsewhere 
through puppet forces. It may want 
the fruits of war without a major war 
but it cannot longer be said that it 
shrinks from overt military aggression. 

The Kremlin has, of course, chosen 





Korea: Austria of the Next War? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


a testing ground where it is especially 

hard for the non-Soviet world to act 

effectively. The Republic of Korea is 

a little fingertip, impossible to defend 

against a major invasion. In a military 

sense, it has little strategic importance 

in the defense of the non-Soviet world 

as a whole. 

. The Kremlin, moreover, 

_ has chosen a time when the 

non-Soviet world is far from 

prepared to respond effec- 

tively. The defenses of 

Western Europe have not 

yet been organized. Most of 

the nations of Southeast Asia 

are weak and beset with 

Communist-aggravated or 

promoted internal troubles. 

The non-Soviet world, 

however, has no alternative—either 

morally or with a view to its own sur- 

vival—except to reply to this aggres- 

sion. If the defending forces of the 

Korean Republic, with the help of 

arms shipments, can check the invad- 

ers and throw them back, then the 

test may be resolved. But the obliga- 

tion of the non-Soviet world—to its 

own future, not to mention anything 

else—cannot be discharged merely by 

resolutions or by shipments of arms to 
the Korean Republic. 


HETHER the attack on Korea be 
\V called the Austria, the Ethiopia, 
or the Czechoslovakia of the third 
world war, its meaning is comparable 
to those preliminary Axis aggressions. 
It is further evidence that if the third 
world war is to be avoided, it can be 
only by the manifest readiness of the 
non-Soviet world to fight it rather than 
submit to intimidation or piecemeal 
aggression. A faltering, weak response 
on the part of the non-Soviet world to 
Russian aggression is an invitation to a 
series of engulfing avalanches. 

The organization of the defenses of 
Western Europe must be accelerated. 
Our own rearmament must be stepped 
up. New and more serious attention 
should be given to means of holding 
Formosa outside the Communist orbit 
—this question was up for official re- 
view before the unexpected invasion 
of Korea. These are minimum steps 
which are unmistakably essential. We 
will be fortunate if they are not outrun 
by Moscow. 








yond a terse admission that, after selling 
55,000 copies of the book at $4.50, they 
had suddenly transferred all rights to 
the most valuable literary property of 
the year to a rival, Doubleday. 

Dr. Velikovsky had plenty to say, how- 
ever, and the gist was this: For months 
Macmillan had been bombarded with 
letters from scientists denouncing the 
book. And several of the scientists had 
coupled the denunciations with veiled 
threats that, unless Macmillan withdrew 
“Worlds in Collision”, they would boy- 
cott its textbook department. 

In the gossipy New York publishing 
business, Dr. Velikovsky’s charge was 
quickly confirmed. Off the record Mac- 
millan’s competitors reported that a boy- 
cott had actually been started against 
the company. Macmillan salesmen were 
finding that at several universities, in- 
cluding one with an international reputa- 
tion, the professors wouldn’t even talk. 

Storm: Although some of the critics 
who reviewed Velikovsky’s book consid- 
ered it a major scientific contribution, 
there could be little question but that it 
had driven the vast majority of the na- 
tion’s scientists into a highly unacademic 
fury. For Velikovsky challenges all the 
present concepts and laws of history, 
astronomy, biology, and geology. 

In essence, Velikovsky’s thesis is that 
Venus at one time was not a planet but a 
= Around the year 1500 B.C., he 

ontends, it passed so close to earth that 

its magnetic attraction actually slowed 
the world’s turning, created mile-high 
tidal waves and heaved up mountains. 
Until it did become a planet in 687 B.C.., 
he continues, Venus’s erratic behavior 
caused one natural catastrophe after an- 
other. Dr. Velikovsky believes that Joshua 
actually did think he saw the sun stand. 
still. It was on the day the earth stood 
still, creating that illusion. The Red Sea 
did part for the Israelites, he contends. 
Manna did fall from the heavens. The 
armies of Sennacherib were indeed de- 
stroyed by a blast from the skies. 

The nation’s scientists almost unani- 
mously consider this sheer nonsense, but 
whether the attack on the Velikovsky 
book and the Macmillan company was 
merely an outburst of their resentment 
against an attack on thems. es or wheth- 
er it was an organized campaign last 
week remained a matter of controversy. 
In The New York Post, columnist 
Leonard Lyons declared that it was 
an organized campaign and the leader, 
he said, was Dr. Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector of the Harvard Observatory and 
board member of the fellow-traveling 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. Shapley bitterly denied 
the charge. 

One thing seemed indisputable: Most 
of the attacks on Dr. Velikovsky sent to 
Macmillan had been from. astronomers, 
and the, bitterest had been from mem- 
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Top tire of the world’s greatest tire maker 


The great Double Eagle offers many advantages : 
MILEAGE — 50,000 miles or so are not unusual 
SAFETY— Blowouts are virtually unheard of 
COMFORT~— Most luxurious of the new softer rides 
LOOKS — By far the handsomest tire on the road 
COST— More than conventional tires, but worth it 


The Double Eagle is the world’s only automobile 
tire made with an all-nylon-cord body. It is also avail- 
able with an ail-rayon-cord body. 


DOUBLE EAGLE 
Super - Cushion by 


GOODFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion T,M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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“Masked headlight test”— practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


They found the lost light 


Ever hear of the “masked headlight 
test”? You re looking at it in this pic- 
ture—a demonstration of the great 
new headlights that make night driv- 
ing safer and easier for owners of 
the new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler cars. 


Those engineers in the picture are 
“masking” two different headlights 
with metal discs. The discs, in this test, 
cut off all the light except in the very 
center of the lens — just where you'd 
expect the most light to be. 


Note how clearly the boy on the 
bicycle is seen with the new Chrysler 
Corporation headlight on the car at 
right. No light lost here! It throws a 
brilliant safe illumination even in this 


extreme test — light that makes night 
driving far easier, and that dips safely 
for passing. Contrast this with the 
beam at the left from the old-style 
headlight! 


Our engineers made ingenious use 
of optical laws in designing our new 
headlights to cut out hazy spots and 
give you more light on the road. After 
thorough road-testing, we’ve made 
them standard on all Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


This important headlight improve- 
ment is another example of the way we 
use practical, creative imagination at 
Chrysler Corporation to make driving 
safer and more comfortable for you. 
Our dealers invite you to take a drive 


to see how much easier after-dark driv- 
ing is in the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 


Thirty per cent of your driving is done at night, if 
you re like most motorists. New headlights in the 
great new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
make night driving safer and easier on your eyes— 
put more light on the road — sfay bright longer. 
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bers of the Harvard Observatory, in- 
cluding Shapley. It was true, also, that a 
great deal of the furor over the book in 
academic circles had been stirred up 
primarily by two articles, one entitled 
“Nonsense, Dr. Velikovsky!” which ap- 
peared in the March 14 issue of The Re- 
porter, and the other a piece in the 
Science News Letter. The author of the 
Reporter article was Dr. Cecilia Payne- 
Gaposchkin, a member of the Harvard 
Observatory, and it was charged that Dr. 
Shapley had encouraged her to write it. 
Shapley, moreover, is president of Sci- 
ence Service, which publishes the Sci- 
ence News Letter, and its story quoted 
him at length. 

This evidence was, of course, wholly 
circumstantial, and Dr. Shapley last week 
denied heatedly that he conducted “any 
kind of campaign against the book.” Nor 
had the Harvard Observatory, he added. 
He did write Macmillan about the book 
and so did other members of the observa- 
tory, but “I didn’t make any threats and 
I don’t know anyone who did.” 

Told threats had indeed been made, 
he said that was understandable. 
Macmillan had a great reputation as a 
publisher of scientific works, he pointed 
out, and its action in putting out “Worlds 
in Collision” therefore had “shocked a 
good many people.” 

There the matter rested. The agitation 
of a small group of scientists had cost 
Macmillan a valuable property and 
gained one for Doubleday. James 
Putnam, who had brought the book to 
Macmillan originally, was out of a job 
after 26 years with the firm, though no 
one would admit that “Worlds in Colli- 
sion” had been responsible for his firing. 
And Dr. Velikovsky declared bitterly: 

“Scientific thought of our time is dom- 
inated by dogma, preconceived ideas, 
man-made laws, and intolerance.” 


COURTS: 


Waste of Time 


In a Washington court, three of the 
“Unfriendly Ten” WUollywood writers 
and producers charged with contempt 
of Congress for refusing to tell the 
House Un-American Activitics Commit- 
tee of 1947 whether thev were Reds, 
claimed that new evidence had been 
uncovered. 

Counsel Martin Popper argued that 
two Drew Pearson columns indicated 
members of the House committee and 
certain Hollywood executives who testi- 
fied at the hearings had made a deal at 
the expense of the ten. 

Judge Edward M. Curran asked: Was 
the sole evidence the Pearson columns? 
Yes, replied Popper, former executive 
secretary of the Red-dominated National 
Lawyers Guild. The judge snapped: “I 
wish you wouldn’t waste my time.” 
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Now buildings of every size 
can say “Goodbye to fuses’”’ 





@ For more than a decade 
Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breakers 
have brought truly modern elec- 
trical circuit protection to 
modern homes. In place of trou- 
blesome fuses, neat, compact, 
easily-reset circuit breakers stand 
guard against overloads. When 
lights go off there are no fuses to 
hunt, nothing to buy, nothing to 
replace ... just resetting a little 
lever to its original ‘SON”’ posi- 
tion restores service in a jiffy. 
This has marked an important 
step forward in electrical safety 
and convenience. 


Today architects, architects’ 
electrical engineers and electrical 
contractors welcome the logical 


extension of this better circuit 
protection to larger buildings and 
are now widely using the new 
line of Cutler-Hammer NMO 
Breakerpanels which make this 
possible. Nationally available 
through nearly 500 authorized 
electrical distributors in all 
needed types to handle from 8 to 
42 lighting circuits per panel, 
Cutler-Hammer NMO Breaker- 
panels are the outstanding choice 
of those who insist on the utmost 
in safety, convenience and de- 
pendability. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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The Vacation Business Is Booming as Never Before... 


. “ 
Gendreau 


National parks, like Yosemite, expect record crowds of sightseers this year 


Ewing Galloway 


This would be the longest week of the 
year to millions of urban Americans—the 
last week before the start of the real 
vacation season. Clocks would run with 
maddening deliberation, as though their 
hands were plowing through molasses, 
Desks, benches, and assembly lines would 
hold their reluctant victims as if with 
tethering chains. 

The weather would seem unbearably 
hot to imaginations already measuring 
today’s unpleasant reality against the 
idyllic vision of tomorrow’s cool breezes 
riffing blue waters. 

More Americans than ever before- 
well in excess of 50,000,000—will go 
vacationing this year. Most of them will 
drive in the almost 40,000,000 cars now 
crowding American highways. Perhaps | 
per cent will go abroad, but 99 per cent 
will range the nation’s own vacation lands 
which have almost everything—moun- 
tains, oceans, lakes, and deserts, elaborate 


Many vigorous tourists will explore the forests of the West, but some will snooze on Sie Erie 


Herb McLaughlin 





Arizona dude candies ale chuck, horses, and music; Minnesota lake resorts throw in the canoes 


‘Newsweek 
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hotels and crude shacks—to suit every 
taste and pocketbook. 

Vacationers will spend $6,000,000,000 
to $7,000,000,000 between July 1 and 
Labor Day, thus sustaining and providing 
for the continued expansion of one of 
the country’s most important industries. 
Michigan, for example, will earn more 
from catering to vacationists than from 
any other single activity except making 
the automobiles they ride in. 

The trend this season is toward package 
vacations. Tourists are being urged to let 
professionals plan their holidays and to 
pay for everything in one bill. Western 
dude ranches often throw in a riding 
horse with meals and lodging; Wisconsin 
lake hotels frequently supply a rowboat 
for fishing without extra charge. Bus lines, 
railroads, and airlines are getting into 
the business of supplying preplanned 
vacations that include everything from 
transportation to afternoon tea. 


Jones Beach, near New York City, provides seas turbulent with humanity; Nantucket offers picturesque calm 


Mountain scenery, like Cumberland Gap, is available in Tennessee; Florida cuts prices for the summer visitor 
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... As Trade Unionists Begin to Collect on Contracts 
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The rockbound coast of Maine will draw its share of vacationing Americans 


European 
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Powder Keg Ignited by Red Match 


The “Land of the Morning Calm” was 
rudely shattered this week. The cruelest 
form of warfare—of brother against broth- 
er—broke out as the North Koreans at- 
tacked the South Koreans without 
warning. But this was not just a civil war. 
For the worldwide cold war was at last 
being converted into a hot war—at least 
in the Vermont-like green mountains of 
the Asiatic peninsula. 

In this hot war the Soviet Union and 
the United States were as much pitted 
against each other as were North Korea 
and South Korea. The North, containing 
the bulk of Korea’s industrial plant, was a 
Sovietized satellite. It was nominally 
ruled by a youthful Red who had ap- 
propriated the revered name of Kim Il 
Sung, a legendary guerrilla fighter 
against the Japanese. The South, contain- 
ing two-thirds of the 30,000,000 Korean 
people and the bulk of its agricultural 
production, was struggling toward de- 
mocracy under United States and 
United Nations sponsorship. It was 
ruled by President Syngman Rhee, 
75-year-old Methodist minister, 
Harvard- and Princeton-educated, 
revered as Pak-sar (Good Doctor). 

Thus this historic battleground 
between Russia and Japan, which 
fought over it in 1904-05, was the 
newest battleground between East 
and West. Still the United States 
and the rest of the Western world, 
which rallied behind Washington 
diplomatically, did not act as if the 
Korean hot war meant a third world 
war. For no American troops were 
directly involved. Whereas Eastern 
and Western occupation troops still 
remained in the two Germanys, 
they had been withdrawn from the 
two Koreas. Even though Western 
military men wanted to know to 
what extent the Russians were di- 
rectly aiding the North Korean 
Reds, they still felt that the Krem- 
lin would stick to its short-of-war 
strategy wherever it would come 
up against American troops. 

Military Pieture: Like the 
Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor 
on Dec. 7, 1941, the North Korean 
attack began around dawn on a 
Sunday morning. At 4 a.m. on June 
25, the Russian-trained army of the 
North Korean “Democratic People’s 
Republic,” including Korean vet- 
erans who had fought with the 
Chinese Communists and using 
mostly old Japanese rifles, artillery, 
and tanks, threw a five-pronged in- 
vasion across the 38th parallel (see 





Koreans: (1) swarmed into the Ongjin 
Peninsula, cut off by water from the rest 
of South Korea; (2) overran the big city 
of Kaesong, headquarters of the South 
Korean army’s first division; (3) made 
their main thrust with two tank-led 
infantry divisions directly against the 
Southern capital of Seoul, swarming with 
1,000,000 people; (4) sent tanks racing 
into Chunchon, whose silk manufactures 
the United States was helping revive, 
and (5) cut the Eastern coastal highway 
by amphibious landings near Kangnung. 
Simultaneously Red guerrillas rose up in 
the South Korean mountains. 

It was not until about noon that morn- 
ing that the Communist radio in the 
North Korean capital of Pyongyang put 
out the story that it supposedly was re- 
sisting “a surprise attack” by South Korea. 
That afternoon five Russian-made Yak 
fighters strafed the American-run Kimpo 
airport at Seoul and a nearby railroad 
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station. They set fire to gasoline stocks, 
attacked jeeps, and riddled a United 
States Air Force C-54. 

The South Korean army, American- 
trained but lacking tanks or aircraft (ex- 
cept for 25 reconnaissance and training 
planes not suitable for combat), was 
caught off-guard. Its intelligence had no 
advance reports of suspicious troop move- 
ments or supply concentrations across the 
38th parallel. The reason: The invading 
troops had long been stationed just across 
the border and had engaged in repeated 
raids, as often as a dozen times a month 
and involving as many as 2,000 men. 

Nonetheless the six-division, 96,000- 
man South Korean army, a match for 
North Korea’s 95,000 in numbers if not 
in equipment, fought back. It boasted 
that it knocked out twenty enemy tanks, 
including eight Russian-made mediums, 
north of Seoul. It also claimed to have 
crossed the 38th parallel itself above the 
Ongjin Peninsula and to have sunk a 
“Russian” warship and four troopships. 
Like the taxicabs of Paris in 1914, the 
buses of Seoul were commandeered to 
carry troops to the front. But its first 
counterattacks failed. As the South- 
ern government prepared to evacu- 
ate Seoul, Northern troops early 
Tuesday plunged into the city. 

The United States, under an air 
umbrella based in Japan, evacuated 
682 of the 2,300 Americans in 
Korea, with only hand baggage, on 
Monday in two ships from Inchon, 
the harbor for Seoul. Early Tues- 
day, American fighters covering the 
air evacuation of Embassy person- 
nel from Kimpo Airfield shot down 
Russian-made planes. 

In response to South Korea’s “ur- 
gent” appeal, General Douglas 
MacArthur rushed American arms 





y Pyongyang 





to help the embattled nation. So 
far South Korea had received about 
$10,000,000 in military assistance 
this year and had been slated to 
get a similar amount next year—in 
addition to $120,000;000 in ECA 
aid last year and $100,000,000 this 
year. It also had $56,000,000 worth 
or arms and equipment left behind 
by the evacuating American occu- 
pation troops. 

Diplomatic Reaction: It was 
late Saturday night, Washington 
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Korean vs. Korean: How the Reds swept down 


time, that word of the attack 
on “ROK” (Republic of Korea) 
reached Washington. South Korean 
Ambassador John Myun Chang 
rushed to the State Department in 
a crumpled suit. The North Korean 
invasion, he said, “could not have 
been done without Soviet direc- 
tion. For the sake of democracy, | 
don’t think the United States will 
abandon us.” He promptly went 
into a series of emergency confer- 
ences with Dean Rusk, Assistant 
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Converting scrap into brass billets at Nassau Smelting and Refining Company, Staten Island, New York 


Liquid fire—solid economy 


OLTEN METAL lights the scene at Western 
Electric’s own smelting plant, where 
these men help to reclaim millions of pounds 
of metals from worn out Bell telephone equip- 
ment, as well as scrap metal from Western 
Electric factories. They turn such junk into 
refined metals and alloys, out of which 
Western Electric makes new Bell telephone 
equipment— at an important saving in cost. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Western Electric people manage to keep down 


' the cost of equipment to Bell Telephone com- 


panies. Our manufacturing and purchasing 
economies are reflected in the low price you 
pay for telephone service. 


e Western Electric is a part of the Bell System 
—has been for 68 years. So, naturally, our 
people who make telephone equipment have 
the same goal as Bell Laboratories people who 
design it and telephone company people who 
operate it. That goal is high quality, low cost 
telephone service for you. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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Secretary of State for Far Eastern affairs. 

At 2:35 a.m. Sunday the State Depart- 
ment asked for an emergency meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council that 
very day. That afternoon President Tru- 
man cut short a weekend rest back home 
in Independence, Mo., and flew to Wash- 
ington where he immediately went into a 
three-hour huddle with Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson. He told reporters “not to 
make it alarmist. It could be a dangerous 
situation, but I hope it is not.” 

At 2:33 p.m., 33 minutes late, the 
Security Council session convened at 


Lake Success, N.Y. Ominously empty 
was the big green armchair assigned to 
the Soviet Union. By invitation, Ambas- 
sador Chang, who had flown up from 
Washington, sat with the Security Coun- 
cil, even though Soviet vetoes had blocked 
his nation’s membership in the UN. 
American Ambassador Emest A. Gross 
introduced a resolution which branded 
the invasion of Southern Korea as “a 
breach of the peace.” It was passed unani- 
mously, with the anti-Kremlin Communist 
nation of Yugoslavia abstaining. The reso- 
lution called for “the immediate cessation 
of hostilities,” the withdrawal of North 


Korean forces to the $8th parallel, and 
“every assistance” from “all members” in 
carrying out the resolution. 

Late this Tuesday President Truman 
invoked the UN resolution by ordering 
United States “air and sea forces to give 
the Korean Government troops cover and 
support.” He further announced that “I 
have ordered the Seventh [U. S.] Fleet to 
prevent any attack on Formosa.” The Air 
Force said it had 473 combat planes 
available in the Far East. 

Besides this dramatic avowal of direct 
U.S. intervention with force, late dis- 
patches from Korea and General Mac- 


Significance of Korea: We Have to Put up or Shut up 


The meaning of the Korean war, as 
reported from Washington by Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corres- 
pondent, and from Tokyo by Harry F. 
Kern, Newsweek Foreign Editor: 


Washington: The North Korean in- 
vasion faces the United States with a dire 
choice: either to lose face throughout 
the Far East and elsewhere or risk a ma- 
jor war with the Soviet Union. 

The United States is not prepared de- 
liberately to embark on a world war over 
Korea. For the past several years, official 
and unofficial statements Lave been made 
that Korea is expendable, that it is inde- 
fensible strategically, and that it is not 
worth the risk of American involvement. 
Had it been otherwise, American Occu- 
pation troops would not have been with- 
drawn as they were in June 1949. 

John J. Muccio, American Ambassador 
to Seoul, informed the State Department 
after the invasion began that the South 
Korean Republic might be successful in 
holding it off. If Ambassador Muccio 
should be correct and Sovth Korea con- 
tinues to resist, the United States is pre- 
pared to give it “all aid short of war.” 

As late as June 19, John Foster Dulles, 
speaking on behalf of the American Gov- 
ernment, told South Korea’s National As- 
sembly in Seoul: “The American people 
give you their support both moral and 
material ...We look upon you as spiri- 
tually a part of the United Nations... 
which requires all nations to refrain from 
any threat or use of force against your 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence... You are not alone. You will never 
be alone as long as you continue to play 
worthily your part in the great design of 
human freedom.” 

This speech was cleared with top State 
Department officials prior to Dulles’s de- 
parture for the Far East. To be sure, it 
was not and was not meant to be an 
American guarantee against aggression. 
But the South Koreans and the other 
peoples of the Far East to whom the 
Dulles speech was quoted as a demon- 
stration of American concern with the 
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fate of nations outside of the Atlantic 
Pact may not soon forget if the United 
States does not take part in their struggle 
against aggression and does not adopt 
their cause as its own. Thus, the possible 
downfall of South Korea may serve the 
Far Eastern peoples as a signal that the 
time for jumping on the Soviet band- 
wagon is close at hand. 

No one in Washington believes that 
the American appeal to the UN Security 
Council is anything more than a formal 
step to keep the record straight. It is not 
expected to stop the North Koreans. The 
attack took place while a UN commission 
was actually present in South Korean 
territory. It is obvious therefore that the 
Russian sponsors of the operation have 
discounted any possible UN action. The 
Security Council resolution merely pro- 
vides a breathing spell for the United 
States to assess the extent of the attack 
and to decide on countermeasures. 

The Korean action was started to the 
accompaniment of an intensive Soviet 
peace propaganda. Only a few days ago, 
the Soviet “New Times” announced that 
4,000,000 North Koreans have signed 
the Stockholm pledge against aggression. 
During the last few weeks, Soviet diplo- 
mats in Washington and elsewhere have 
assiduously hinted to their Western col- 
leagues that the resumption of Big “our 
consultations would be most desirable at 
this time. All this makes some observers 
here suspect that the North Korean move 
may be a diversion to conceal some other 
Soviet aggressive action yet to come. 

Fekye: Top officials were so astound- 
ed by the Korean war that some felt the 
North Koreans made the attack on their 
own initiative—at least as regards the 
timing. It was well known that both 
North and South were itching for a scrap. 
The Southerners were restrained only 
because the Americans kept their ammu- 
nition supplies at a minimum and refused 
to turn over combat planes. However, if 
the attack was planned by the Soviets, 
military observers could only assume that 
it would be launched in sufficient 
strength to make a quick victory possible. 


The immediate American problem 
therefore was how to get aid to Korea be- 
fore the Reds won. How to do this was 
the subject of a lengthy conference Sun- 
day evening between General MacArthur 
and John Fcster Dulles. In the general's 
big comfortable office on the sixth floor of 
the modern gray stone Dai Ichi building, 
the State Department adviser sat on a 
worn brown leather sofa and watched 
the commander pace, punctuating his re- 
marks with waves of his pipe. 

In 1948 MacArthur had pledged he 
would defend Korea as “I would Cali- 
fornia.” Now he favored all-out aid for 
Korea, including intervention by Ameri- 
can troops and planes if necessary. Dulles 
agreed. So far as could be ascertained in 
Tokyo, that also would be the State De- 
partment attitude. However, MacArthur 
explicitly recognized that the decision 
was up to Washington. 

Measures were begun to ship badly 
needed ammunition and ten F-51 fighters 
to Korea from supplies in Japan. The 
most crying need of the South Koreans 
was undoubtedly planes. This meant Am- 
erican planes, flown by Americans, since 
there was no time to train Koreans. From 
the start it was clear that the United 
States would become involved in the 
shooting when its air evacuation plan 
went into effect, inasmuch as transports 
were being given fighter protection. 

The gloomiest view was that the Rus- 
sians had nothing to lose. If the North 
Koreans won a quick victory, this would 
produce a shattering effect on American 
prestige throughout Asia. If the war 
dragged on, the United States would be 
involved in an interminable campaign 
which would cost Washington far more 
than it cost Moscow. This view, how- 
ever, was balanced by the feeling that in 
order to gain a temporary advantage, the 
Russians had made one of their typically 
long-range miscalculations. According to 
this thinking, even if Korea was lost to the 
Communists, the United States would be 
so aroused to the necessity for defending 
other areas that the Soviets would turn 
out to be the losers. 
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Arthur’s headquarters indicated that the 
South Koreans had mounted a successful 
counterattack which had thrown the 
Communist invaders back from the gates 
of Seoul. Both the Seoul government and 
the U.S. Embassy decided against evac- 
uation and for staying put. 


JAPAN: 


New War a Shock 


Harry F. Kern, Newsweex Senior 
Editor for Foreign Affairs, was in Tokyo 
on a Far Eastern tour when the Korean 
war broke out. He cabled: 


By all rules the nyubai (wet season) 
should have engulfed Tokyo last week 
in a sticky heat and continual drizzle. It 
did rain, and the weather was warm and 


muggy. But most of the time unexpected 
sunshine poured down. 

At the week’s beginning Japanese 
hopes shone as brightly as the sun. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and 
State Department Adviser John Foster 
Dulles were in Tokyo to prepare recom- 
mendations for an entirely new phase of 
American policy toward Japan. At the 
week’s end, Japanese hopes sank. For 
the common Tokyo belief was that the 
Korean war made talk of a Japanese 
peace treaty all water over the dam. 

The Japanese had hoped against hope 
for a.peace treaty, which they had been 
told was being prepared by the State 
Department, and to which the pro- 
American Yoshida government had com- 
mitted itself. The Japanese knew of the 
disagreements between the State and 
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Defense Departments that had balked all 
peace plans. But they also believed that 
however these difficulties were resolved, 
the Occupation, as it had existed for five 
long years, was coming to an end. 

Johnson indicated his ideas on the 
future shape of the Occupation by con- 
centrating on military inspections. At 
Yokosuka, the $600,000,000 naval base 
south of Tokyo, he looked around with 
obvious approval while its retiring Amer- 
ican commander, Rear Admiral “Benny” 
Decker, pleaded for its tetention. 

Dulles kept his program as civilian as 
Johnson’s was military. One of his chief 
tasks was obviously to check the Japanese 
point of view, which Johnson carefully 
avoided exploring because of a rooted 
conviction that American interests were 
all that mattered. Obliged to consider 
how the Japanese attitude affected 





International 


Japanese lull before Korean storm: Johnson turns tourist outside Tokyo 


American interests, Dulles made a most 
thorough and independent study of Ja- 
panese opinion. Dulles and Johnson met 
only once, for 30 minutes. But both 
conferred lengthily with the man whose 
advice might tilt the balance—Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 


Significance-- 


To anyone returning here after a 
three-year absence—like this correspond- 
ent—it seemed superobvious that it was 
time for the Americans to leave. The 
same change in psychology had occurred 
in Japan as in Germany. Every day the 
Japanese increasingly resented the aloof 
colonial lives lived by the Americans and 
the regulations of the minutest details of 
Japanese affairs by Occupation officials. 

The penalty for prolonging the present 
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setup appeared to be the setting-in of a 
strong political tide against the United 
States. How swiftly such a tide would 
run, neither the Japanese nor the for- 
eigners could predict. But the consensus 
was that the continuance of the Occupa- 
tion in its present form would end all 
hope of making Japan into a reliable 
friend in the Pacific. 

This viewpoint was strongly impressed 
on Dulles. To a large extent it also 
represented the MacArthur viewpoint. 
Now both MacArthur and Dulles teamed 
up to win Johnson away from the Penta- 
gon stand that a peace treaty would 
endanger American strategy in the Pa- 
cific and that these strategic considera- 
tions should take precedence. 

There was little doubt in any minds 
that the Korean war was the Soviet an- 
swer to American plans for a Japanese 
peace treaty and for retention of military 
bases. The immediate reaction of the 
Japanese was to rally to the American 
side. However, this phase was certain to 
be succeeded by a period of wondering 
if they really were on the right side. The 
best-informed Japanese felt it would be a 
tragedy if plans for changing or ending 
the Occupation with or without a peace 
treaty were now abandoned because ot 
the Korean war. This view was quietly 
presented by the highest Japanese au- 
thorities to United States officials. 

There was no indication that the Ko- 
rean developments changed the basic 
impression received by Dulles on the 
necessity for drastic Occupation changes. 
The Dulles impression was in open con- 
trast to that obviously formed by Johnson. 
The Defense Secretary left Tokyo with- 
out changing the opinions he brought 
with him from Washington. He felt that 
Occupation controls had to be cut severe- 
ly so as to allow the Japanese as complete 
control as possible, especially over eco- 
nomic matters. But he did not want a 
peace treaty and, in fact, did not want 
the existing Occupation machinery 
changed—just pared down. 

On the other hand; Dulles, while still 
reserving judgment on whether a peace 
treaty was possible, felt the entire Oc- 
cupation structure had to be abolished 
and then reconstructed with the Japan- 
ese given full sovereignty over their own 
affairs, except defense. This would mean 
the abolition of the present SCAP setup 
and its replacement by an American 
force limited purely to military functions. 

Even State Department officials admit- 
ted that the Johnson hand was greatly 
strengthened by the Korean develop- 
ments. A larger American military com- 
mitment in Japan, or eventually—but 
probably sooner—the rearming of the 
Japanese in order to avoid Korea’s fate, 
would certainly be considered. But in the 
long run the Dulles conclusions might 
prevail since political considerations in 
Japan were-now doubly important. 
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EUROPE: 


Start on the Schuman Plan 


Aug. 24, 1944: French Resistance 
fighters storm into the graveled courtyard 
of the palatial greystone Foreign Minis- 
try in Paris. They toss grenades at the 
windows, spray the walls with machine 
guns, and shout: “Surrender! Surrender!” 
Five hundred Nazi diehards file out 
slowly and are marched away to become 
prisoners of war. 

June 20, 1950: A tall bespectacled law 
professor named Walter Hallstein drives 
into the courtyard and becomes the first 
German to cross the Foreign Ministry’s 
threshold since that Aug. 24. He takes his 
seat as an equal with Frenchman, Italian, 
Netherlander, Belgian, and Luxem- 
bourger at a green-covered table in the 
Salon de l’Horloge, which was named for 
its ornate golden clock, was first used by 
Empress Eugénie for a costume ball, and 
later was the scene of the signing of the 
1928 Kellogg-Briand Pact to outlaw war. 

No fuss or feathers thus bedeviled the 
beginning last week of Europe’s best new 
hope of ending the enmity between Ger- 
man and Frenchman. Even as France’s 
own government was tottering, Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman outlined in a 
scant eleven minutes his Schuman plan 
for pooling Western Europe’s coal and 
steel production. With only a brief pause 
for champagne, representatives of the six 
powers began working out a practical 
approach of surrendering a share of their 
sovereignty in order to attain real 
European unity—as opposed to the coop- 
erative sovereignty-preserving arrange- 
ments, involving varying groupings of 
individual nations, which already existed 
in the military, economic, and political 
fields (see maps). 

In the tapestry-lined Salon de Beau- 
vais upstairs, Jean Monnet, the one-man 
brain trust behind the Schuman plan, on 
June 21 hammered home the basic idea 





of setting up a supranational authority, to 
which each nation would sacrifice its sov- 
ereignty in coal and steel matters in order 
to “create Europe.” What he envisaged 
was analogous to a parliamentary checks- 
and-balances system with executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial branches: 
>A High Authority of six to nine men, 
chosen by a supranational electoral col- 
lege, which in turn would be chosen by 
national parliaments. The High Authority 
would elect its own president. In case of 
a tie, the younger man would win. 
>A supranational assembly, composed of 
perhaps 30 men from each nation, chosen 
by its parliament from its own members. 
The assembly would approve or disap- 
prove the High Authority's acts and 
could force it to resign. 
>A supranational court to which both na- 
tions and corporations could appeal. 
Whether the six powers would agree, 
it was too early to guess. One hopeful 
sign: All six at least agreed on using only 
the French language. The French, Ger- 
man, and Italian delegates, being prima- 
rily interested in the Schuman plan’s 
broad political implications, listened sym- 
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pathetically to Monnet’s ideas. But the 
Benelux delegates, being technical men, 
bristled with precise questions of detail. 
Even as the Schuman-plan delegates 
went home last week end to seek new 


instructions from their governments, 
Schuman’s own government fell. A 
strange coalition of Communists, Social- 
ists, and right-wing Gaullists in the Na- 
tional Assembly toppled Premier Georges 
Bidault, after eight months of perilous 
rule, by an overwhelming 352-to-230 
vote of no confidence. 


Significance-- 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEWSwEEK’s 
Paris bureau, cables: 


The vote of no confidence in Bidault is 
not a vote of no confidence for the 
Schuman plan. The Schuman-plan ne- 
gotiations will continue. Presumably 
Schuman will be renamed Foreign Min- 
ister in whatever new government is 
formed. However, a long period of crisis 
will provide the Schuman plan’s adver- 
saries in France and elsewhere with a 
breathing space in which to mobilize 
their forces for opposition. 

The French Socialists will be blamed 
for sandbagging the government at the 
beginning of the Schuman-plan negotia- 
tions and also for siding with the British 
Socialists in opposing the formula. But 
they brought the government down over 
an entirely unrelated issue. Fast drifting 
away from Marxist doctrine to become a 
bourgeois party, the Socialists sought to 
win popularity by clamoring for higher 
wages for civil servants, who are now the 
party’s largest element. Although they 
expected Bidault to yield, the Premier 
refused to do so, lest a whole cycle of 
wage raises be touched off and France’s 
financial stability be damaged. Thus be- 
gan a period of probably prolonged crisis 
which likely would end in a new make- 
shift coalition government of the middle- 
of-the-road parties in France. 
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Schuman-plan partners, unlike other European alignments, would sacrifice sovereignty 
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To the young in heart who are in love with life, there is no car like the Lincoln. Its mood 





is your mood, its pulse is yours. Once you drive the new Lincoln, you'll know again how exciting 


the open road and far-off places can be! Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 
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Photo by L. P. Watson—Shostal 


Cotton comes clean! 


THE CLEANER and earlier that cotton comes from the field, the higher its 
market value. So cotton growers everywhere, alert to new methods, are 
making profitable use of AERo* Cyanamid, Special Grade, a unique nitrogen 
fertilizer which, when properly used, will also defoliate cotton. 
When Aero Cyanamid is evenly dusted on cotton plants by airplane or 
ground dusting equipment, it causes the leaves of the plants to drop off 
within a week or ten days. As a result, the early cotton bolls are exposed to ‘ 
more sunlight and boll-rot losses are reduced; the late bolls open more AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 
uniformly and practically all of the crop is harvested in the first picking. 
Without leaves on the plants the cotton is easier to harvest by hand or 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
machine, and leaf stain and trash are reduced to a minimum. No wonder this ; 
Cyanamid development is being hailed as an aid to hand picking or snapping 
and as the necessary partner of mechanical picking or stripping. 
This is a typical example of the way American Cyanamid Company research 
is helping agriculture and industry to bring better products into your home. 
*Trade Mark 


Materials for the Agricultural Industry —one of the masy industries served by Cyanamid 
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Newsweek—Looks Over the Schuman Plan Areas 


This is the story of a 1,200-mile trip 
which Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau, took 
through France’s neighbors to gauge 
their opinion of the Schuman plan: 


The Netherlands: The tall stacks of 
the Koninklijke Nederlandsche Hoogov- 
ens en Staalfabrieken N.V. look like 
incongruous monster signposts ‘1 this flat, 
placid country of windmills and fat cows. 
Some of the Netherlands’ neighbors think 
they are also unnecessary. Yet KNHS is 
one of the newest and most efficient steel 
plants in Western Europe. 

Its geographical location at Tjmuiden 
is superb. It lies at the very northwestern 
corner of the European land mass. It has 
a sea harbor for the import of ore and 
coal and the export of steel which will 
take ships up to 10,000 tons. Today it 
is one of the world’s biggest expurters of 
pig iron, some of which is shipped to the 
United States. Its ore comes from 
Norway, France, Spain, Sweden. and 
Morocco. Its coal is Dutch and German 
(British coal is “too high-priced”). 

The blast furnaces and mills of KNHS 
produce some 300,000 tons of finished 
steel a year. New extensions (a semi- 
continuous process) should boost this to 
570,000 tons, not far from half of Hol- 
land’s present consumption. Ijmuiden is 
glowingly proud of this plant’s achieve- 
ments and its model working conditions. 
The Dutch seem to be able to make 
even a steel plant a nice place to work 
in. I walked through the works for two 
hours without getting more than a 
smudge of iron dust on my clothes. 

This plant (employing 7,000) is highly 
important to the Netherlands in its des- 
perate attempt to find more work for its 
multiplying people. Before the war there 
were 8,600,000 Dutch. Now there are 
10,000,000, and the population is grow- 
ing at a rate of 150,000 per vear. Now, 
too, the army is pouring back from Indo- 
nesia. Jobs must be found for these 
many thousands of soldiers. 

Because of this need of finding new 
jobs, the Dutch grasp at the Schuman 
plan’s vision of an expanding, low-cost 
single market for Europe. The Dutch 
have no fear of competition. They be- 
lieve they can make anything as effi- 
ciently as anyone else. Visible evidence 
of this abounds in the fine steel wares, 
from machine tools to gadgets, in the 
showrooms and workshops of Amsterdam. 

The Dutch Government already has 
spelled out its short-term ideas for Euro- 
pean economic integration in a new 
memorandum to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. It is 
based on specialization and a_ better 
division of labor among the countries of 
Western Europe. It proposes an inter- 
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national “integration fund” to cushion the 
effects of integration on industries which 
could not withstand the impact of sud- 
den free competition. This fund would 
help modernize existing industries or fi- 
nance new industries (and new jobs) to 
replace outmoded ones. 

The Dutch dread any return to the 
restrictive practices of the old cartel 
which would tend to make their neces- 
sary imports scarce and expensive. As it 
is, the cost of living has crept up, even 
though consumer goods and food are 
now available in profuse quantities. 

One small purchase illustrates the 
present high cost of separate European 
economies. In a big Amsterdam shop the 
best—and the cheapest—flashlight cost 
$1. It was inscribed: “Made in Hong 
Kong.” Traveling vast distances, it still 
undersold the wares of Europe. 

Belgium: There are almost no visible 
controls in Belgium. Self-control, how- 
ever, is essential to any traveler. You can 
spend more money in a shorter time in 
Brussels than in any other capital in Eu- 
rope—although Paris is getting close. You 
can buy almost anything in Brussels that 
you can buy in New York—at somewhat 
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The Belgians are willing to work very 
hard to pay these prices. Many of them 
hold two jobs—one during the day, an- 
other at night and on week ends. Wages, 
for Europe, are high; social-security safe- 
guards are rigid. It is very hard to fire 
anyone in Belgium. 

Nevertheless, the high cost of living 
and working and producing in Belgium is 
steadily isolating the country from its 
neighbors—and Belgium cannot live 
alone. Therefore, Belgians are intensely 
interested in integration in general and 
the Schuman plan in particular. 

Probably the most important single 
item in the high cost of keeping Belgium 
going is the price of coal. The mines are 
obsolete and worked with appalling in- 
efficiency. Wages are very high. Direct 
and indirect wages per ton produced are 
nearly twice as high in Belgium as in any 
other Western European country. The 
actual price per ton also leads all the rest. 
It is twice as high as domestic British coal. 

Belgian steel producers are obliged to 
use Belgian coal—which is even surplus, 
at its present price. This provides an 
attraction to the Schuman plan for the 
Belgian steelmasters, who see a prospect 


? 


European 


Booming Brussels: The Belgians know they can’t live alone and like it 


higher prices. Today there are more 
1950 American cars on the cluttered 
streets of Brussels than there are any- 
where in Europe. Anyone can also buy, 
anywhere, any brand of American cig- 
arettes for 18 francs a package (about 
37 cents), California peaches or Hawai- 
ian pineapple for half a dollar a tin, and 
superb restaurant meals that always seem 
to add up to $10 per person. 


of “normalization”—as differentiated from 
“equalization”—of wages and basic prices. 

Undoubtedly such a process would 
mean the closing down of certain Belgian 
pits, which in turn would mean finding 
new jobs and new homes for the dis- 
placed miners. But an “integration pool,” 
funded by contributions from all coun- 
tries, would create new industries, useful 
to the whole European economy, to em- 
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ONLIWON TOWELS 


Office Manager 
Gives Opinion 


on Towel Service 


“A damp towel kept in a desk 
drawer certainly is unsanitary. 
In my opinion, individual paper 
towels, which are used only 
once and then disposed of in the 
washroom, provide the most 
hygienic towel service. 


“I always specify Onliwon 
Towels — first, because people 
like to use them, and secondly, 
because they help keep down 
washroom maintenance costs.” 


Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 


throughout plant, store, shop or 
office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 


iS Soe 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ALBANY 1,N.Y. 








ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ploy these miners. Nobody thinks this 
could be done overnight—indeed, Bel- 
gian industrialists would regard a sudden 
freeing of trade barriers as a catastrophe 
to their high-cost industries. But it shows 
the best way out, in good time. 

The Belgians produce about 4,000,000 
tons of steel annually—along with Luxem- 
bourg, the little grand duchy on the 
southeast which is linked to Belgium by 
customs union, around 6,500,000. Cur- 
rently 60 per cent is exported. The 
Belgians are perhaps more conscious of 
the specter of a steel surplus than most 
European producers; yet the industry 
continues to expand cautiously. Belgians 
can only hope the European economy 
expands, too. They know that demand 
for steel has no ceiling, if the European 
single market can be opened up. 

Western Germany: There is no mis- 
taking the new air of pride and confi- 
dence which imbues today’s ordinary 
German. There is no mistaking his eager 
determination to be a good European 
again, on equal terms. If sweat counts, 
the German is working his passage. 


Germany is rapidly going back to the 
Germans. In the Bonn area the occupa- 
tion complex dies a little hard. The 
Americans maintain a gleaming transit 
hotel and PX shopping center in Bad 
Godesberg. The big swimming pool near 
the French-occupied Hotel Dreesen, by 
the river, is brazenly partitioned—one 
side for Germans, one side for the occu- 
pying Herrenvolk. On the whole, how- 
ever, the victors are inconspicuous. 

Eighteen months ago, the Ruhr steel 
city of Diisseldorf was barely emerging 
from its rubble and its industrialists were 
operating from bleak lofts and from holes 
in ruined buildings. Now the Ruhr steel- 
master sits at his massive steel desk in a 
stately office and earnestly explains his 
reasons for welcoming the Schuman plan. 

Although the wiser minds will not 
press for it now, they hope the Schuman 
plan will result in the lifting of the 
11,100,000-ton-a-year limit on Germany’s 
steel production, and later of the Ruhr 
Authority and the Occupation controls. 
Right now the Germans are producing 
steel right up to the limit and could 
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Cummings —London Express 


To a Tory cartoonist, the isolationist shoe is now on a different foot 
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quickly go to 14,000,000 tons. “In no 
other way,” the steelmasters say, “can we 
rebuild our country.” From the right- 
wing industrialists through the non- 
Communist trade unions, Germans see in 
the plan their first real chance since the 
war to reach equality with their victors. 
That is the big appeal. 

The Hotel Dreesen is now wholly 
French—even to the permanently em- 
bedded sign Ascenseur, over the elevat- 
ors. There, a French friend told me he 
thought the Germans were sincere in 
their desire for peaceful integration and 
that the sanest support for the Schuman 
plan comes from the political middle. He 
also thought it perhaps a good thing that 
the British had not come in right away: 
“The British might not have wanted us 
to be quite so friendly. These Germans, 
when they get on the track and push, 
they really make things move. Now they 
are pushing the right way. Perhaps they 
would push harder if they were going 
the wrong way, but they can push the 
right way, too.” 

Luxembourg: The capital city of 
Luxembourg is one of Europe’s pleasant- 
est—and most expensive. Its shops are 
stocked like those of Brussels with Amer- 
ican and European luxuries. But it was 
quieter than usual. It was time for tour- 
ists, but they didn’t seem to be coming 
this year. In the deserted bar at the 
Hotel Grand Brasseur, Gus, the Ameri- 
canized barman, moaned that even when 
they did arrive, they seemed to have no 
money to spend. “Maybe Mrs. Perle 
Mesta [the American minister] can get 
me a job in New York,” he said hopefully. 

Local steelmen are cautiously hopeful 
about the Schuman plan. For Luxem- 
bourg it is a gamble, for the duchy liter- 
ally exists on steel and has no other 
important industry. Here, more than any- 
where, are fears of a steel surplus. Here 
also, as in Brussels, is the pressure of a 
high-cost economy, even though Luxem- 
bourg’s blast furnaces are not dependent 
on Belgian coal. 

The Luxembourgers have had some 
slightly chastening experiences with inte- 
gration. One example: Although Belgian 
francs are interchangeable in Luxem- 
bourg with the local francs, no tradesman 
in Belgium will have anything to do with 
Luxembourg money. 

Albion Bound: England begins these 
early summer days at Dieppe. This 
French channel port was swarmed with 
English week-end tourists feverishly fill- 
ing string bags with tinned and bottled 
goods. There’ was scarcely room to sit 
down on the British packet boat, and the 
inevitable queues formed quickly for 
warm English beer and iceless whisky. 
The English immigration officer aboard 
asked about my trip. I ventured to hope 
that Britain would in time join in the 
Schuman plan. He looked at me. “Well,” 
he said, coldly, “you can always hope.” 
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pa ABOVE are the Portland Cement Association’s new re- 
search and development laboratories near Chicago. They rep- 


resent a $3,000,000 investment by member companies of the Asso- 
ciation. The research carried on in these laboratories will benefit 
every American citizen because it will result in longer service life 
and lower annual cost of concrete construction. 


PCA has conducted an ever-expanding research and educational 
program since it was established with headquarters in Chicago in 
1916. Out of this program have come many new uses for and sig- 
nificant improvements in cement and concrete. One of these is air- 
entrained concrete, a new kind of concrete which adds years to the 
life of concrete pavements wherever they are subjected to severe 
freezing and the action of chemicals used for ice and snow removal. 
Another is tilt-up construction, an economical method of casting 
walls flat and literally tilting them up into position. Still another 
is the development of firesafe, watertight, long-lasting, stormproof 
concrete construction for homes, hospitals, schools, farm structures 
and improvements and public buildings. 


PCA’s new laboratories will make possible an even more inten- 
sified research and development program. In these laboratories 
research engineers and. chemists have the finest facilities available 
anywhere for cement and concrete research. As in the past, results 
of this research will be freely dedicated to the people of America. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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CHILE: 


Copper Blues 


As copper goes, so goes the economy 
of Chile. The shoestring republic on the 
west coast of South America is the second 
copper-mining country in the world (first: 
the United States); copper makes up 
about half its exports. So Chile worried 
last week when both production and 
sales of the metal were threatened. 

The threat to production was from a 
strike of some 5,000 workers in the 
great Chile Exploration Co. (Anaconda) 
mine, the richest in the world, more than 
10,000 feet up in the Andes at 
Chuquicamata. The miners walked out 
June 6, demanding higher wages. On 
June 22, a new Labor Minister, Ruperto 
Puga Fisher, took off for “Chuqui” in an 
effort to end the deadlock. This Monday 
an agreement was reached calling for 
the miners to return to work on Tuesday. 

The Chilean Government is usually 
quick to blame the Communists for any 
labor trouble. This time the Red angle 
was not stressed. It was tacit recognition 
that the copper strike was symbolic of 
general labor unrest, caused by the run- 
away inflation that has plagued President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla for months. 
A free-spending government, dividend- 
hungry capitalists, and greedy unions 
alike were blamed. Chile was ripe for 
austerity. But no Chilean wanted it. 

To make matters worse, Chile’s chief 
copper market was threatened. During 
the war the United States needed all 
the copper it could get. An import tax 
was suspended, and Chilean copper 
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poured in. On July 1 the suspension ends, 
and a 2-cent-a-pound tax goes into effect. 
A bill to continue suspension of the tax 
is before Congress, but it is bottled up 
in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If the tax goes on it will cost 
Chile millions of dollars a year, and its 
last-straw effect on the Chilean economy 
may be calamitous. 


COFFEE: 


Tempest in a Percolator 


For months the high cost of coffee has 
been a headache to housewives and a 
problem to economists (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 
14, 1949). Last month a Senate subcom- 
mittee offered its solution to the problem. 
The result was a first-class crisis in inter- 
American diplomatic relations. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, headed by 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette, Iowa Democrat, 
reported on June 9 that “there has not 
been and is not now a shortage of coffee.” 
Hoarding, speculation, and scare buying, 
the committee found, were responsible 
for the high prices, and a good share of 
the blame was placed on the coffee- 
producing countries of Latin America. 
The subcommittee recommended that 
the ECA stop buying coffee and that 
pressure of various kinds be put on the 
coffee countries (for example: “That 
the United States Government scrutinize 
most carefully any additional loans to 
these countries”). 

There was an immediate uproar in 
Latin America. The press raged; politi- 
cians orated, and fourteen governments 
protested, individually and collectively, 





Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Revoluation’s End: Peruvian soldiers stand at salute at Limatambo 
airport as the bodies of comrades killed in the short-lived Arequipa 
revolt arrive in Lima. Total casualties were over 200. Last week 
the country was quiet. An election will be held July 2 as scheduled. 





against what they considered interfer- 
ence in their private affairs: the unfor- 
givable political sin in Latin America. 

Last week the State Department 
stepped in. Assistant Secretary Edward 
G. Miller Jr. pointed out to the committee 
how deeply the report was resented by 
Latin Americans, even those who are 
usually friendly to the United States. He 
himself criticized parts of it as badly 
drafted or based on insufficient evidence. 
He asked the committee to help him 
answer the question of the protesting 
Latin American ambassadors: “Whether 
the report of the subcommittee is to be 
considered as marking a change in 
United States foreign policy as it relates 
to Latin America.” 

Gillette capitulated: “No doubt some 
of the recommendations should be 
changed or eliminated entire ... I can 
see how some of our good friends to the 
south might have drawn the wrong 
conclusions.” A revised version of the re- 
port, checked more carefully than the 
first one apparently had been, would be 
considered this week. 


BRAZIL: 
‘Getulio Voltara’ 
Affable but strong-armed, Getulio 


Vargas ruled Brazil for fifteen years 
(1930-45). His dictatorship was mild 
and not unpopular. But to the Brazilian 
Army, and to many civilians, enough was 
enough. In October 1945, when it looked 
as if he meant to call off promised’ 
elections, the army stepped in. Vargas 
stepped out. 

He went only as far as his ranch in 
Rio Grande do Sul and immediately 
started back to Rio. He got himself 
elected to the Senate. Always popular 
with the masses, he built up his Labor 
Party which was a kind of Brazilian 
version of Argentina’s shirtsleeved Peron- 
istas. And this June 17 he opened his 
campaign for the Presidency in the 
October elections. 

Getulio Voltaraé (Getulio will come 
back), his suppdrters scrawled on walls 
all over Brazil. And it looked as though 
he might. He had the support of the 
Labor Party. Gov. Adhemar de Barros, 
the second most potent demagogue in 
the country, was backing him—probably 
in return for Vargas’s support in the next 
election. And his two major opponents, 
representing the administration and the 
official opposition, were rather colorless 
figures, lacking in political appeal. 

Washington was much interested in 
the Vargas candidacy. The opportun- 
istic Getulio had been a fast friend of 
the United States during the war. But 
lately he had gone in for a spot of 
Yankee-baiting. And he had been flirting 
with the outlawed but still numerous 
Brazilian Communists. 


5 Newsweek, July 3, 1950 
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FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


National Tea Co. at Minneapolis, walled the office of its new one-story warehouse with Ther- 
mopane insulating glass. It enables employes to be seated close to these windows without dis- 
comfort even during Minnesota winters. Architects: Magney, Tusler & Setter, Minneapolis. 


HOW TO GET 


COMFORTABLE USE OF SPACE NEAR WINDOWS 


There’s a lot of employe good will as well as 
operating economy in a wall that lets in 
plenty of daylight. Thermopane* insulating 
glass makes this practical. Composed of two 
panes of glass with dry air sealed between, 
it has approximately the same thermal in- 
sulating value as a twelve-inch brick and 
concrete wall. 

This means that in any building you may 
be planning, regardless of purpose, you can 
specify Thermopane for maximum natural 
daylighting and maximum use of floor space. 


You will be able to locate desks close to the 











Two Panes of Glass 


Blanket of Dry Air 





Bondermetic Seal* 
(Metal-to-Glass) 


window without fear of discomfort to em- 
ployes in winter. You won’t require extra 
heating capacity to compensate for down- 
drafts near the large window area. Air- 
conditioning units can be smaller and less 
expensive since 7hermopane insulates against 
heat, too. 

When walls are Thermopane, costs of 
exterior construction, finishing and deco- 
rating are eliminated. On a square foot 
basis, you’ll find it an economical wall to 
build. For details, write for our J hermopane 


literature. 
*® 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
6175 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Lena Horne revealed a secret 




















Marriage Revealed: LENA HORNE, 
the beautiful Negro singer, revealed that 
she was married three years ago in Paris 
to Lennie Hayton, her song arranger 
and musical director at M-G-M. It is 
the second marriage for both. Because 
Hayton is white, Miss Horne and her 
husband feared their marriage would be 
treated as a “sensation”—so they kept it 
a secret. Now they have decided “it is 
time that everybody knew.” 































































































Applause From Eleaner: Spending 
a week end with American Ambassador 
EUGENIE ANDERSON in Copenhagen, Mrs. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT wrote that “at first 
some of the older diplomats were quite 
troubled” by the innovation of a woman 
ambassador. “Evidently they have for- 
gotten that we once had a very success- 
ful minister here, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, and another in Norway, Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman. Now, however, every- 
one is perfectly enchanted with our lady 
ambassador—which shows that Mrs. 
Anderson has been tactful and has done 
her job extremely well.” 



































































On the Beach: Some 550 college stu- 
dents who arrived in New York last week 
to sail for Europe aboard the Norwegian 
steamship Svalbard found at dockside 
that their ship had been declared unsafe 
by the Coast Guard and would not sail. 
The Svalbard had been chartered for 
$175,000 from the Norwegian Govern- 
ment by the National Student Association. 
For two days stranded students tried to 
obtain passage elsewhere. Then Presi- 
dent Truman came to their rescue. He 
offered them the Army transport General 
Ballou on condition (later fulfilled) that 
the NSA get an $87,500 refund and 
release of contract from Norway. 
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IN PASSING 


Uneasy Lies the Head: Following tests 
which show that tensions and fear can be 
eased by proper sleep, GRANT SIMMONS, 
president of the bedding-equipment firm, 
is sending a modern mattress as a gift to 
PREMIER STALIN. Simmons explained: 
“While it is probable that Stalin’s aggres- 
sive mental attitude is caused by psycho- 
logical factors more basic than a lumpy 
mattress, it is just possible that improper 
bedding may contribute...A good mat- 
tress may help Stalin. You can’t reach for 
the world while lying on a mattress.” 


Life With Father: “In the evening 
when I’m in Washington and we don't 
show a movie,” MARGARET TRUMAN told 
columnist Jinx FALKENBURG, “we divide 
up the living room in Blair House—Dad 
will listen to his records at one end of the 
room—I’m way down at the other end 
watching television, and sometimes we 
switch. Occasionally Mother will come 
over to find out what's on television, but 
if it isn’t a Western, she'll pick up a book, 
sit in the middle of the room, and try to 
read. A quiet evening in Blair House? 
There is no such thing!” 


Homebedy: Playing in the garden of 
her Beverly Hills home with her two 
youngest children, Denise, 5, and 
Anthony, 3, Hepy LaMarr said she has 
found a new philosophy of life “which 
has left me happier than I have ever 
been before. If I should marry again, I 
would want to be sure that it would last 
... Should I remarry I shall leave -the 
screen. I would never attempt to have a 
career and a home. My life is centered 
here in my home ... Whatever plans I 
may ever make for marriage will be based 
on how it would affect the children.” 


Sight Witheut Eyes: In Europe for her 
“first real vacation in 50 years,” HELEN 
KELLER described Paris to New York 
Times writer JosepH Barry with more 
feeling than most people who can see and 
hear. “I get the smell of fresh morning 
bread and wine and tobacco,” she said. 
“T've been coming closer to . . . Paris, its 
streets, its markets, its little parks and 
circuses, the chestnut trees in flower like 
Christmas candles.” 


Green Thought in a Green Shede: 
Six Rushville, Ind., farms managed by 
Puitie WILLKIE, son of the late Wendell 
Willkie, have become the scene of a mass 
tree-planting program to prove that re- 
forestation is necessary to a congested 
farm area. More than 25,000 trees, in- 
cluding tulip, red oak, sycamore, ash, 
pine, and cottonwood, were planted 7 
feet apart on more than 1,600 acres of 
the Willkie farms—a living monument to 
Wendell Willkie’s interest in conservation. 


Protest: Paut ApsBorTt, a 27-year-old 
ex-GI, has settled down to light house- 
keeping in a 6- by 10-foot steel and glass 
tank under Lake Shafer, Ind., to induce 
Congress to lower taxes. Air is pumped 
to him, and his underwater home is 
equipped with a radio, easy chair, cot, 
electric heater, and lights. Abbott vows 
he will stay there until Congress favors 
“the taxpaying dads of the country.” 


Neo Blind Date: In Savannah, Ga., two 
pigmy date palms gave birth to their first 
fruit in seventeen years. The female palm 
was stolen in 1948 and the male wilted 
and nearly died. Then the girl tree was 
recovered. Reunited, they produced 
three date pods. 
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Hedy Lamarr (with Denise and Anthony) wants a quiet life with the children 
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to International 
mn. Day to Remember: Arthur 
MacArthur, 12-year-old son of 

Id General Douglas MacArthur, 

5e- took his first trip aboard a Navy 

ISS destroyer, the U.S.S. Stickell. 

ce 

ed 

is High Honor: To Sen. WALTER F. 

ot, Georce of Georgia fell a distinction few 

VS men can claim—a monument was erected 

Irs in his honor while he is still living. Last 

Sa week the 72-year-old senator and his 
wife visited Vienna, Ga., where a bronze 

vo bust was unveiled by the Georgia Voca- 

rst tional Association in tribute to his 50 

im , years’ service. “I would be less than 

ed human if I did not appreciate it,” George 

as said. “I would be greatly relieved if in 

ed some small measure I deserved it.” 


Obbligate: In Omaha, Neb., RicHarp 
Duncan, Omaha Symphony Orchestra 
conductor, fought a losing battle with 
train whistles during outdoor summer 
“pops” concerts in Peony Park. When the 
train chugged past last Tuesday, Duncan 
whipped out an engineer's cap, put it on, 
and led the orchestra in “Casey Jones.” 
The train whistle provided sound effects. 


Robber and the Queen: Armed with 
a penknife, GERALD O'BRIEN, a 26-year- 
old gardener, last week vaulted the gar- 
den wall at Marlborough House, QUEEN 
Mary’s London residence, and slipped in 
a window. His object: the Dowager 
Queen’s priceless jade and jewel collec- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, May 1). Before he 
could reach it, however, he was surprised 
by the Queen’s housekeeper, Mrs. ALICE 
Knicut. O’Brien stabbed her in the face 
and shoulder, and ran. Hours later, while 
the Queen slept on, police and servants 
caught O’Brien hiding in the basement. 
“How tiresome,” Queen Mary com- 
mented when told the news at breakfast. 
“Anyway, I am quite all right and nothing 
n has been stolen.” 
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Gaylord Protective Packaging assures 
a safer journey for your product from 
the moment it leaves your factory, 
CORRUGATED AND \ 
SOLID FIBRE BOXES through all the hazardous steps of dis- 


tribution, down to the dealers’ shelves. 


FOLDING CARTONS It’s the kind of protection you should 


expect from your shipping container. 








na eaten When the dealer receives your product 

in first class condition, he feels more 
KRAFT PAPER kindly toward you—and your product is 
AND SPECIALTIES placed on his shelves in a better com- 


petitive position. Result—greater sales. 


Put Gaylord’s Protective Packaging 





to work for you— Call the nearest 


| Gaylord Sales Office. 


From Coast-te-Coast There is a Gaylord Sales Office Near You 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York «New Orleans ¢ Houston « Detroit * Fort Worth « Des Moines « St. Louis » Bogalusa 

Weslaco * Greensboro « Omaha « Chicago « Jersey City * Los Angeles * Jacksonville * Tampa 

Oklahoma City’* San Antonio » Milwaukee « New Haven ¢ Sumter * Mobile * San Francisco 

Seattle « Oakland « Philadelphia « Cincinnati * Greenville * Memphis « Little Rock * Appleton 

Jackson ¢ Charlotte © Atlanta © Indianapolis * Minneapolis * Columbus « Dallas * Portland 
Kansas City * Chattanooga * Hickory * Miami 


PENSION PLANS geared to the 
particular needs of YOUR company 


(GUARANTEED 
DE FERRED ANNUITIES 


"i The annual pension credit for every e 
ployee on the payroll is sitio patos 
and guaranteed. : 


Past service credits = purchased be 
employees in age-oraneyee: a period of © 
years. 


me 
# 
we 


FULLY FUNDED 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 


Equitable estimates amounts needed to 
finance benefits of plan. 


Contributions are accumulated at interest 
in a fund from which annuities are pur- 
chased as employees retire. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
FLEXIBLE FUNDING 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 


Annuities purchased as employees re- 
tire, with any degree of advance funding 


desired by employer. 
WRITE FOR THIS 


NEW BOOKLET 


EACH OF THESE THREE PLANS PROVIDES 


@ Complete relief from investment responsibility. Pension fund 
merged with Equitable’s total assets thereby sharing fully 
in Equitable money-management. 


@ Low handling charges. 
@ Money not needed for benefit payments, expenses, and 


contingencies—returned in dividend payments based on 
individual case-experience. 








Companies that want maximum safe- 
: guards in funding. 


Available to groups of about 50 or 
“more employees. 


Companies that want a wide choice 
in determination of benefit formula 
and flexibility in funding. 


Available to groups of 1,000 or more 
employees. 


Companies adopting the type of plan 
currently resulting from collective bar- 
gaining. 


Available in cases in which annual 
contributions amount to at least 
$15,000. 


ADVANTAGES 


. 1. This is the only method which as- 
sures complete discharge of each 
year’s obligations. 


2. in event of sale or merger of the 
company or discontinuance of the 
plan, all pension credits to date 
are guaranteed. 


3. Guaranteed rates assure a ceiling 
on pension cost. 


1. Valuable guarantees on interest 
rates and annuity rates. 


2. An independent accredited actuary 
if desired, may be employed to 
recommend size of contributions. 
Lower contributions’ than required 
under Plan 1 will be accepted. 


. Guarantee of income to retired em- 
ployees. 


. Complete flexibility as to plan pro- 
visions, and amount of advance 
funding. 


. Guarantee of income to retired em- 
ployees. 


. Continuous actuarial counsel by 
The Equitable. 


As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ experience in 
sound pension planning—The Equitable Society has the facts and the know-how 


vital to any pension discussion. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @¢ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 




















Borrowed From the Dead 


The transplanting of a part of one 
person’s body to that of another is now an 
old story to surgeons. Successful trans- 
plants have been made of bones, skin, 
nerves, tendons, and eye corneas. 

But up to last week, no vital human 
organ had ever been moved from one 
person to another. Then, in a daring surgi- 
cal feat, Dr. Richard M. Lawler of the 
Little Company of Mary Hospital, Chi- 
cago, removed a diseased kidney from 
Mrs. Ruth Tucker, 49, and substituted a 
healthy kidney from another woman who 
had just died in the same hospital. 

The dead woman’s kidney was re- 
moved by Dr. James West, who passed it 
through the door of the adjoining oper- 
ating room to Dr. Lawler. Within 45 
minutes, the transplantation had been 
completed and the artery, vein, and 
ureter connected to corresponding ves- 
sels in Mrs. Tucker’s body with black 
silk thread. 

As soon as the clamps were removed 
from the blood vessels, the transplanted 
kidney turned a “healthy pink color,” Dr. 
Lawler said. The next day, Mrs. Tucker's 
condition was described as “good,” her 
temperature was normal, and she was 
able to talk with her husband. But, Dr. 
Lawler added, it would take a week or 
two to make certain that the operation 
would mean prolonged life for the patient 
—as well as for other sufferers from 
similar ailments. 

Mrs. Tucker was a victim of polycystic 
kidney, a disease in which cystic growths 
encrust the kidneys and prevent the 
normal flow of urine. It is usually fatal. 


MEDICINE 





Mrs. Tucker’s left kidney, 
which was removed, was use- 
less, and her right kidney was 
functioning at. only 10 per 
cent of normal. 

The patient was “willing to 
gamble rather than lie back 
and wait for death,” Dr. 
Lawler said. It took him five 
weeks to find a suitable do- 
nor. The unidentified woman 
who agreed to give her kid- 
ney after death was also 49 
and of the same physical size 
and blood type as Mrs. 
Tucker. She died from hem- 
orrhage of the varicose veins 
of the esophagus and cirrhosis 
of the liver. 


Isotope Perils 


The United States Public 
Health Service has set up a 
“radiation safety” group to 
determine hazards which 
might endanger the health 
of radioactivity researchers at 
the new Isotope Laboratory 
of the National Health Insti- 
tutes, Bethesda, Md. 

The group is composed 
of five scientists, especially 
trained in the proper handling of radio- 
active substances. They will constantly 
check the various operations with special 
instruments that can measure radioactiv- 
ity in amounts far below dangerous levels. 

The new laboratory, announced last 
week by Dr. Leonard Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the USPHS, will be devoted 
to radioactive medical research. It con- 
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Transplanted kidney: Mrs. Tucker’s postoperative condition was good 
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A machine detects radioactive hands and feet 


sists of five chemistry chambers with 
concrete walls 2 feet thick, each 
equipped with closed hoods. Each hood 
has a powerful exhaust fan that carries 
the air through special filters to remove 
radioactive particles and fumes. The re- 
searcher is protected by an outside safety 
glass, which even under extreme pressure 
does not splinter into sharp fragments but 
simply crumples into a harmless mass. 
To make sure that no_ researcher 
leaves the laboratory with dangerous 
radioactive particles clinging to his hands 
and feet, a machine has been designed 
for daily use in detecting these particles 
on his shoes and gloves (see cut). 


Medical Notes 


PCortisone, the hormone extract that 
brings miraculous relief to victims of 
rheumatoid arthritis, rheumatic fever, and 
other once incurable diseases, will be 
distributed to 6,500 hospitals in the 
United States during the month of July. 
The drug, produced by Merck & Co., 
Inc., of Rahway, N.J., under the trade 
name “Cortone,” will be sold to the hos- 
pitals at $95 a gram. The original price 
paid by researchers was $200 a gram. 
PA new “flicker” test for detecting heart 
disease before it becomes serious was 
announced by Drs. Louis R. Krasno and 
A. C. Ivy of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. The test is made 
with a flicker photometer designed for 
use in the doctor’s office. The patient sits 
in front of a window of frosted glass 
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behind which a light flickers at controlled 
speeds. Heart disease affects the blood 
vessels of the eyes. Patients suffering 
from this ailment, therefore, do not see 
the flickering of light at the same speed 
as normal persons. 

»Chlordane, the powerful new insecti- 
cide, must be used with caution. Lab- 
oratory experiments with the chemical, 
reported in the journal Science by Drs. 
Hubert Frings and Joseph E. O’Tousa of 
Pennsylvania State College, indicate that 
Chlordane is much more readily absorbed 
in the body than DDT and its vapors 
are much more dangerous. 
High-pressure oxygen as treatment for 
carbon-monoxide poisoning is recom- 
mended by Drs. Nello Pace, Enrique 
Strajman, and Elaine L. Walker of the 
University of California School of Med- 
icine. The dangerous gas can be elimin- 
ated from the body five times as fast 
with this method as with any other 
form of treatment. 

PWhen other drugs had failed, a new 
preparation, procaine amide, was found 
to relieve patients suffering from cardiac 
arrhythmias, or irregular beating of the 
heart, according to a report by Dr. 
Herbert J. Kayden and associates of 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital, New York. 
Procaine amide either by mouth or intra- 
venous injections, suppressed abnormal 
heart beats in nineteen patients for 
up to 24 hours with no side effects. 
PA shot of penicillin into the muscles 
plus a drop of silver nitrate in the eyes 
of newborn babies is a sure-fire preven- 
tive for gonorrhea eye infection. Of 4,565 
new babies given this treatment in one 
year under the direction of Drs. Samuel 
G. Watts and Morris M. Gleich of Harlem 
Hospital, New York, not one developed 
this infection. 

>Pure talcum powder dusted between 
the heart and its covering in a safe and 
simple operation will relieve the pain 
of coronary occlusion. In 42 experiments 
over a twelve-year period by Dr. Samuel 
A. Thompson of New York, one-fourth 
were completely relieved and more than 
three-fourths partially relieved. After cut- 
ting out a portion of the rib directly 
over the heart, Dr. Thompson slits the 
heart cover and, without touching the 
heart, blows in the talcum powder. The 
talcum irritates the heart, thus forcing a 
new blood supply through the arteries. 
PWith a radioactive tracer dye and a 
skull Geiger counter, Northwestern Uni- 
versity surgeons report 95 per cent ac- 
curacy in examining 200 patients for 
possible brain tumors. A solution of fluo- 
rescein is injected in the patient’s blood. 
The dye settles only in the tumor tissue. 
Then a Geiger counter shaped like. a 
skull cap is attached to the patient’s 
head, with a graphic recorder connection. 
When the pinpoint location of a tumor 
is reached, the Geiger recorder reveals 
rays from the radioactive fluorescein. 
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Fulfill Your Future...in the Foundry! 


Have you ever wondered just what is the 
basis of America’s vast industrial progress? 
Many experts say it is the nation’s ability to 
turn out multiple millions of metal castings 

. rapidly, cheaply and with amazing pre- 
cision. 

As our economy expands, further oppor- 
tunities await youth in the foundry field. 
Moulding, pattern making, metallurgy, job 
planning, drafting, sales and management... 
all form a part of this industry. Naturally, 
college training is a necessity in the more 
technical branches. But the high school gradu- 
ate can make his way in the skilled crafts 
through the apprentice system. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson has served this vital 
industry for over 23 years. To young people 
who select foundry work as.a lifetime occupa- 
tion, we say, “When you complete your train- 
ing and go into the field, remember that BS&B 
will be ready to serve you with the finest in 
foundry equipment ... just as it has served 
the generations before you!” 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Foundry Flasks +» Bottom Boards «. Core Plates 
Squeeze Plates . Flat Band Upsets - Accessories 
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“Liquidating” a *350,000,000 menace 


Today American corn growers are 
battling increasingly to throw back 
a foreign invasion. For the European 
corn borer, first discovered in this 
country during World War I, has 
destroyed an estimated $350,000,000 
worth of field corn in addition to the 
huge losses of sweet corn in the past 
year alone. And this year—more 
borers than ever! 


High time for all-out war! And 
Pennsalt chemicals are helping 
American growers to wage a quick, 
deadly counter-attack. Pennsalt 
helped to pioneer DDT. And now, 
across America, Penco® DDT Emul- 
sion Concentrate is destroying the 
borer and saving the corn. 


With great speed by plane in emer- 
gencies—and with fullest efficiency 
by ground equipment—this powerful 
insecticide is being sprayed over vast 
U. S. acres. It stops the borer cater- 
pillars dead before they enter the plants 
—protecting this year’s and next 
year’s corn from the borer’s twice- 
a-year cycle. Here is another example 


of how Pennsalt research has served 
the nation. 


For 100 years, famous Pennsalt prod- 
ucts have helped to make living 
safer, more abundant and pleasant 
for all. Pennsalt chemicals are leaders 
in scores of industrial, agricultural 
and household fields: insecticides, 
dairy cleansers and sanitizers, water 
purifiers, laundry compounds, metal 
cleaners, corrosion-resistant cements, 
fluorides, acids, ammonia, chlorine, 
caustic soda—many others. 


Almost every great American industry 
is served by Pennsalt products. We 
would like to apply our ingenuity 
and experience to your particular 
problem, too. Write: Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress trom 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR-A CENTURY 
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-RADIO-TELEVISION- 


Preview 


For the week of June 29-July 5. Times 
are EDT and subject to change: 


Radio 


NBC Symphony—Summer _ Series 
(NBC, Sunday, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Risé 
Stevens. 

My Mother’s Husband (NBC, Sunday, 
9:30-10p.m.). Premiére of comedy series, 
with William Powell. 

Garry Moore Show (CBS, Monday, 
7-7:30 p.m.). Comedy premiere. 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). John Charles Thomas. 

America’s Town Meeting (ABC, Tues- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.). Vivien Kellems and 
Max Lerner debating “Is the Fair Deal 
Destroying Individual Responsibility?” 


Television 


World Briefing (CBS, Sunday, 5-5:30 
p.m.). State Department officials outlin- 
ing American foreign policy. 

Comedy Theater (CBS, Sunday, 9:15- 
9:45 p.m.). Ring Lardner’s “Zone of 
Quiet” as premiére offering. 

The Stork Club (CBS, Wednesday, 
7:45-8 p.m.). Premiére, with Peter Lind 
Hayes, Mary Healy, and Sherman Bill- 
ingsley. 


No Answer Answered 


By ordinary radio rating standards, the 
Fourth of July week end will make for 
very little radio listening. Everybody 
who can gets away from home, away 
also from Hooper’s phone call or Nielsen’s 
Audimeter. At-home listening will go 
down. 

But last year the enterprising New 
York independent station WNEW dis- 
covered something else about ratings— 
the extent of out-of-home listening. That 
measurement will go way up on the 
Fourth: in cars, on the beach, at the 
picnic grounds, in the bleachers, and at 
outdoor stadiums (see cuts). 

Pondering on the summer predominance 
ot out-of-home listening (1,175,056 port- 
able and 2,291,884 automobile radios 
were sold last year against 3,800,236 
bigger models), WNEW last year 
assigned its research director, Claire 
Himmel, and Dr. Sydney Roslow of the 
Pulse, Inc., to do some counting. To- 
gether the researchers concocted a 
recall system which this month won 
them a special award from the American 
Marketing Association. It was the first 
time anybody in radio had tried a serious 
count of people who listen away from 
home. As it turned out, some 25 per cent 
of the total radio audience listens away 
from home. Two out of five out-of-home 
listeners listen on a car radio. 

By a not unexpectable coincidence, 
the Pulse poll showed that WNEW was 
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the most popular station among non-home 
listeners. WNEW’s easygoing round-the- 
clock formula of news and music does 
not require particularly concentrated lis- 
tening. Further to please its audience, 
which includes a sizable portion of stay- 
at-home New Yorkers, WNEW has added 


a regular “summer service” to its sched- 
ule. Listeners can learn the hours of high 
and low tide, water temperature, and 
fishing conditions. Reports on _ traffic 
density are handed out each week end, 
as are tips on safe driving, treatment of 
sunburn, and the prevention of drowning. 


Keystone Photos 
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Pulse is making quarterly out-of-home 
ratings in New York and offering semi- 
annual polls in Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. The logical buyers are the 
urban independent stations, whose brand 
of easy listening is apt to be 
little affected by television. 


ee 
Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Easy listening: Outside the ball park, during the long work hours, with a time-out cigar .. . 


European 


. on a stroll down the avenue... 


... before a swim at the beach, and on the crowded boulevards, there is nothing like taking it with you 
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The Atom and the Engineer 


Russian claims that Siberia is being 
landscaped with atomic explosives are 
exciting. The equation “one small A- 
bomb equals 20,000 tons of TNT” makes 
the atomic razing of mountains, changing 
of river beds, and mining seem plausible. 
How much of the atomic engineering is 
fact, how much plain lying, is impossible 
to tell. But last week in the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, Frederick Reines 
analyzed the problems involved in peace- 
ful atom blasting. 

Reines, a dark, husky 6-footer who 
usually dresses in gay sports shirts and 
slacks, is recognized as one of the world’s 
brightest young (aged 32) atomic physi- 
cists and a mathematical whiz to boot. 
At the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
he handles secret weapons projects. 

The most obvious problem in atom 
blasting, he said, is lingering radioactiv- 
ity. If the “hot” products from a single 
explosion were spread evenly over a 
square mile, for roughly a month after- 
ward any person spending a day in the 
area would soak up a lethal dose of 
radiation. Even after one year, the place 
would not be safe. 

Disregarding radioactivity, the “use of 
such large explosions makes planned 
mining operations difficult,” Reines ar- 
gued. Since veins of ore are usually only 
a few yards thick, a big blast would mix 
the pay dirt with huge quantities of 
unwanted debris. Nor would atomic ex- 
plosives be useful in big open-pit mines, 
where the ore body is enormous. Reines’s 
reason: the blast would probably not 
break the ore into chunks small enough to 
be loaded into railroad cars. 
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Reines: Mountains are too big 


About leveling mountains with A- 
bombs, Reines had this to say: “Though 
the mass of earth which the atomic bomb 
is capable of moving is large in terms of 
freight carloads, it is small compared 
with a mountain. For example, a hill 
about one-quarter mile high and a quar- 
ter mile across could probably be blown 
apart, but one significantly larger would 
not be so destroyed. On this scale, it 
would take perhaps hundreds or even 
thousands of bombs, to move any ap- 
preciable fraction of a mountain.” 

Reines’s conclusion: “It is obvious that 
the Russians have’ chosen to ignore 
known facts and to take all possible 
propaganda advantage of their newly 
acquired weapon.” In short, there is no 
A in engineering. 





Harvey and a pattern traced by a folded ribbon of light 1,000 feet long 
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Global Slowdown 


Until last week the earth’s rotation 
seemed to be a prime example of cosmic 
imperturbability. Then suddenly a philo- 
sophic bombshell exploded, and it was 
obvious that living things, including man, 
can affect the spinning of the globe. 

The bombshell burster was Dr. Walter 
Munk, geophysicist of the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 
His newly announced calculations showed 
that in both northern and southern hemi- 
spheres the earth suffers from spring 
fever. Rising of the sap and growth of 
leaves and grass each spring cause just 
enough shift in weight to decrease 
rotational speed and lengthen the day 
by 20 millionths of a second. 

Theoretically speaking, man also could 
exert some control over the length of 
the day. Munk figures that if all the 
automobiles in the United States gath- 
ered at Fairbanks, Alaska, and raced 
to Mexico City, the day they arrived 
would be 2 billionths of a second longer 
than the day they left. 


Seeing Sound 


One Saturday morning early last April 
inspiration came to Winston E. Kock. At 
home for the week end in his remodeled 
Colonial farmhouse in Basking Ridge, 
N. J., the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
acoustical engineer thought of a device 
to make sound waves visible. 

Would it work? Kock set about putting 
his idea into mechanical form. Fazed not 
at all by lack of laboratory facilities, he 
borrowed an Erector set from Winston Jr., 
aged 10, and constructed a crude but 
convincing model. The following Monday 
Kock took his contraption to Bell Labs 
at Murray Hill, N. J. There he and an 
associate, F. K. Harvey, developed a 
full-scale machine. 

Last week they put the now perfected 
gadget through its paces and revealed 
how it works. Mechanically, it is simple. 
Small motors sweep a metal arm up and 
down through a 3- or 4-foot arc. At the 
same time the arm advances horizontally. 
The net effect is to scan a plane, as a 
television tube scans its screen. 

A sensitive hearing-aid microphone, 
about the size of a quarter, and a quar- 
ter-watt neon lamp, no bigger than a 
flashlight bulb, are mounted at the tip 
of the arm. Noise picked up by the 
microphone is converted to electric cur- 
rent and fed to the lamp. As the sound 
level varies, the brightness of the light 
varies in proportion. 

The final effect as photographed with 
a time exposure, is a visible pattern of 
the sound waves through which the 
microphone passes (see cut). The picture 
shows Harvey and the sound pattern 
produced by a loudspeaker (left) and 
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No Bugs: Famous even before 
it was built (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26, 
1948), Notre Dame’s new germ- 
free animal laboratory was ded- 


icated last week. Scientists 
wearing diving helmets and 
plastic clothing enter through a 
tank of antiseptic so that pam- 
pered chickens and white rats 
will not be exposed to bacteria. 


focused by an acoustical lens (center). 
The exposure took less than ten minutes. 

Kock and Harvey expect that their 
gadget will be useful for studying sound 
waves emanating from telephone re- 
ceivers and other communications equip- 
ment. With a radio-wave detector in 
place of the microphone, it can also draw 
pictures of the microwaves which are 
playing an increasingly important part in 
telephone and television transmission. 


Now No Wow 


Wow is the term for the undulating 
tone of many music recordings. It comes 
from the hole in the disk being off-center 
so that the part of the groove on the 
“long side” moves faster under the 
needle than the “short side.” 

To take care of this problem, Dr. 
R. Clark Jones, theoretical physicist and 
sparetime gadgeteer of the Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., invented a 
turntable attachment, which he de- 
scribed last week at the annual meeting 
of the Acoustical Society at Pennsylvania 
State College. A few seconds after a 
record starts playing, his device, a kind 
of a superimposed pancake, goes into 
action, moving the turntable pin just 
enough to compensate for the centering 
error in the recording. 
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Detter production 
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WHEREVER HIGH CARBON WIRE can im- 
prove the quality of a manufactured product, 
Roebling wire can be adopted with complete con- 
fidence in results. Roebling is one of the world’s 
largest producers of quality Oil-Tempered Spring 
Wires and Cold Rolled Spring Steels . . . furnishes 
wire with physical properties and finishes for al- 
most every purpose under the sun. 

But besides bettering your product, Roebling 
round, flat and shaped wires, bring you better pro- 
duction, too. Every inch of these wires is identical 
in gauge, grain and finish. Your machine prepara- 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- 
jects cut way down . . . Roebling research, special 
techniques and modern, precision equipment as- 
sure wires with definite plus values for every user. 
THAT'S WHY... 


Today 18 Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 
St. Clair Ave., N.E.* Denver, 480) Jackson St.* Houston, 6216 Navigation 
Blvd, * Los Angeles, 2168S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Phila- 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 


delphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N.W. 14th Ave. * 
San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 
all 
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Magnificent tone, superb pictures and 
fine cabinets do not mean high prices for 
Magnavox. Direct factory-to-dealer dis- 
tribution brings you these advantages 


for less money. Prices start at $198.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 











Why Package Gages 
Like Gems? 


WHO DOES IT? DOES IT PAY OFF? 


To get a more accurate reading on 
the kind of Planned Packaging 
that will improve your product’s 
sales, write today for your free 
copy of our folder “The Story 
of a Glamorized Gage.” Write: 
Farrington Manufacturing Co., 
82 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 


ging Wizardry by 





furrington 


Creators of Fabulous Beauty in Farrington Jewel Cases 
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Off the Cuff 


American correspondents in Berlin 
were getting ready to pay their first rent. 
As of July 1 their housing privileges with 
the occupation forces would end. But, 
said the correspondents in a joint com- 
plaint to occupation headquarters, it 
wasn’t the money that hurt; it was the 
discrimination. Diplomatic missions from 
Russian satellite nations would continue 
to live in Army quarters paid for by the 
United States Government. 

To John J. McCloy, U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, it wasn’t the dis- 
crimination; it was the money. In a cable 
to the State Department in Washington 
he said the “issue involved is whether 
correspondents [shall] pay their own way 
... or continue receiving government sub- 
sidies. In my opinion [the] latter alterna- 
tive is neither proper for government nor 
correspondents.” Furthermore, in Octo- 
ber the privilege of buying at low-priced 
Army commissaries and PX’s is set to end. 


What's in a Name? 


More than 100 times since it began 
publishing in 1933, Esquire magazine has 
instituted court actions to contest use of 
its familiar cover logotype by every kind 
of business from bars and barbershops 
to while-U-wait cleaners. 

This week a Federal court in New 
York City began considering a new con- 
test over Esquire’s name. Unless the 
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court rules otherwise, the brand-new 
building on Madison Avenue into which 
Esquire moved its New York offices two 
months ago will be publicly designated 
the Look Building after the magazine 
which, along with other Cowles publica- 
tion offices, takes up one-fifth of the 
building’s floor space. 

Esquire, whose two floors take up 
about a seventh of the building’s space, 
claims it signed a ten-year lease, at 
$160,000 a year, before the name was 
announced and is now “in the position 
of the Ford Motor Co. occupying offices 
in the Chrysler Building.” If the case 
goes against Esquire, its lawyers say, 
“we'll admit we've taken a rooking, ac- 
cept our losses, and move.” To Esquire 
there was a lot in a name. 


Just Call Vern 


Publicly the International Typographi- 
cal Union (AFL) was pleased as could 
be with its Las Vegas, Nev., newspaper, 
the thrice-weekly Free Press. The June 
issue of The Typographical Journal com- 
mented that “it looks like The Free Press 
will soon be THE paper” in Las Vegas. 
The Free Press had been set up to fight 
the town’s lone daily, The Review- 
Journal, whose composing room had been 
without anITU contract since September. 

Undercover, however, there was trou- 
ble. For one thing, the Free Press’s ITU 


printers grumbled, the paper’s editor 


wouldn’t pay attention to their “sugges- 
tions” on how to run things. The editor 








International 


Wish Pix: After refusing membership to women last week in As- 
bury Park, the New Jersey Working Press Association staged this 
photo of how it hoped the ladies would protest. A member cracked: 
“If women reporters looked like this, we might let them in.” 


Newsweek, July 3, 1950 
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Look at the “Country Squire” and you'll 
say, “This is for me!” “Test Drive” it and 
you'll want to buy it! 


For here is the car for everybody! 


Dad will use it for everything from busi- 
ness to fishing expeditions. 


Mom will use it for the beach, for shop- 
ping, for the family taxi! 


The kids will use it for fun! 


Loaded with features found in no other 
station wagon in its field, the “Country 
Squire” still sports an economy price tag. 


Your Ford Dealer will show you how easy 
it is to own the new “Country Squire.” Why 
not see him today? 
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It’s a 








STATION® WAGON 


‘space happy”’ 
station wagon! The outer 
panels of its all-steel 
Lifeguard’’ Body are 
trimmed with wood. 

The only ‘‘wagon”’ in its 
field with an engine 
choice—100 h.p. V-8 or 
95 h.p. Six! 







The Double Duty ‘Dandy of them all! 



















Easy removal of rear seat, without tools, starts conversion to 
more flat carrying area than any other station wagon in its class. 





UI New “Stowaway” center seat completes the ‘‘Flat Deck’’ load- 
ing platform. You can slide things in ‘‘slick as a ballroom floor.” 
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With the “Level-Loading” tail gate down, there’s 38.8 square 
feet of flat deck, which handles half a ton of freight with ease. 








MEET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON 
...At home wherever good taste prevails...that’s 
Johnnie Walker. For good taste is quick to recognize— 
and long to appreciate—the full flavour, the mellow 
richness of this choicest of Scotch whiskies. 

J OHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch whisky 
..-the same high quality the world over. Red Label... 
Black Label... both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry 

Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


Born 1820 


... stall going strong 
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Ewing Galloway 


One-ton rolls of newsprint are at the top of a hungry giant’s menu 


Henry Moscow, ex-president of the CIO 
Newspaper Guild of New York and ex- 
managing editor of The New York Post, 
had stepped on the wide-open town’s 
toes. He had reported scandals in the 
schools (NEWSWEEK, June 5) and police 
department. Advertisers had shied away 
from The Free Press even though its cir- 
culation had climbed to more than 7,000, 
providing real competition for The Re- 
view-Journal (11,000). 

These matters found ear at ITU head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. Last week the 
union’s auditor, Forrest Fulks, arrived in 
Las Vegas with the bad news. The Free 
Press was finished; the ITU-backed com- 
pany that owned it was dissolved. All the 
paper's facilities had been sold to a 
Las Vegas press agent named Hank 
Greenspun. Moscow and his three princi- 
pal staffers were dismissed. Immediately 
they filed claims* against Greenspun for 
$4,900 in overtime pay. (Another court 
action facing Greenspun: on July 6 he is 
scheduled to go on trial in Los Angeles 
on a charge of illegally exporting arms 
and ammunition to Israel.) 

Greenspun’s immediate plans included 
renaming the paper The Las Vegas 
Morning Sun and publishing it once a day 
beginning this week. As for advertising, 
Greenspun had a confident statement to 
make: “Ill just call up Vern Willis and 
tell him how much space I want him to 
take in each edition.” 

That would be a valuable asset. Vern 
Willis is president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 





*Moscow also filed another suit this month. He 
asked the Supreme Court in New York City to hear 
his charges that Paul Sann and James echsler, 
Possont editors of The New York Post, conspired to 

ring about his dismissal from the managing editor- 
ship of The Post last year. Damages sought: $70,000. 


Newsweek, July 3, 1950 


Paper Chase 


This year America’s presses will use 
some 6,000,000 tons of newsprint—more 
than any nation ever used before; more 
than the consumption of the rest of the 
world combined. 

This week it appeared that the rest of 
the world was hitching its newsprint belt 
even tighter. In England, as of July 3, 
penny papers such as The Daily Mail, 
Daily Express, and Daily Mirror will cut 
back to six pages. Eight had been their 
run since wartime paper restrictions were 
eased last year (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17, 
1949). The threepenny, ten- to twelve- 
page London Times will also lose two 
pages a day. Restrictions on dollar ex- 
penditures had done the damage. Iron- 
ically, Commonwealth-member Canada is 
the greatest producer of newsprint in the 
world, having turned out 5,000,000 tons 
in 1949. But most of that went to the 
United States, where actual control of 
about half of Canada’s newsprint produc- 
tion is held. This year U. S. dollars will 
buy about 91 per cent of the Canadian 
paper at $100 a ton. Less than 150,000 
tons would go to other nations. 

In South America, where newsprint 
has been in continual short supply, some 
paper buyers reported offers from a new- 
comer to the market—Russia. If anyone 
has accepted, however, it was being kept 
quiet. Moreover, Russia itself was not in 
too good a newsprint situation. Statistics 
released by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association this month indicate 
that the Soviet gives its 7,100 state- 
owned “people’s” newspapers a maxi- 
mum of 350,000 tons a year—just about 
the requirements of three papers the 
size of The New York Times. 





TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Although Jack Dempsey’s 
55th birthday fell on June 24, reporters, 
radio announcers, and sports officials 
threw a party in his honor in Chicago 
June 20, the day before the ex-heavy- 
weight champ refereed the Lou Thesz- 
Buddy Rogers charity wrestling match. 


Grandpa: Leading man JosePpH CoTTEN, 
45, joined the ranks of Hollywood's 
youthful grandparents when his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. JAMEs YOUNG, gave birth to a 
child in Santa Monica, Calif., June 19. 


Debut: MARGERY PEPPERELL CLIFFORD, 
17, daughter of Clark Clifford, former 
counsel to President Truman, and Mrs. 
Clifford, was introduced to society at an 
afternoon tea tollowed by a supper dance 
at their home in Washington, June 21. 


Senteneed: Gambler FRANK ERICKSON, 
54, who could have drawn a 60-year 
prison term for operating a $12,500,000 
bookmaking business, was sentenced in 
New York, June 26, to two years and a 
$30,000 fine. 


Died: Dr. Max Rapin, 70, professor 
emeritus of law at the University of 
California and a nationally known writer 
and scholar, in Oakland, Calif., June 22. 
> SAMUEL S. FELs, 90, pioneer soap man- 
utacturer (Fels-Naptha soaps) and phi- 
lanthropist; after a brief illness, in 
Philadelphia, June 23. Fels, who 60 years 
ago was considered a bad life-insurance 
risk, reported for work daily until his 
recent illness. He contributed more than 
$40,000,000 to charities and research. 

> JANE Cow , 65, one of the First Ladies 
of the American stage for nearly half a 
century, in Santa Monica, Calif., June 22, 
two weeks after she was operated on for 
abdominal cancer. Author or co-author of 
nine plays (“Smilin’ Through,” “Lilac 
Time”) Miss Cow] starred in numerous 
hits. As Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet” she 
played 856 performances. 





Culver . 
Jane Cowl: A loss to the theater 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATI NG Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 











“One lump or two ?” 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 


When it comes to figuring which of these we wt yarn seer ite our ll 


Sahara station wagons is preferable, we'll confess 
even a Monroe won't help. But for every 
other figuring or accounting problem, we'll shout this fact 


from camel, horse, or piggy-back: Monroe’s your 





answer! For simplicity, for efficiency—yes, even for 


comfort! And that, Effendi, goes for all figure problems. For Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 
VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 


by the beard of the Prophet, whatever your figure need, all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch”* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


Monroe makes the model to meet it. ne 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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The Periscope 


Business Trends 


PRevise estimates of business activity upward again. 
The 1950 boom—instead of slowing down for a breath- 
ing spell after Labor Day—promises to speed up. 


Consumer spending is counted upon to pace the new 
advance, The heavy-industry revival has boosted con- 
sumer income and cash savings. This new cash should 
pour back into retail trade during the autumn and 
winter months. 


The retail comeback should carry business investment 
still higher. This may well stabilize the autumn boom 
much as the spring capital-goods revival stabilized the 
current boom. Another important source of second-half 
capital investment: railroad equipment. 


Profits in 1950 also will exceed earlier expectations. 
Economists in and out of Washington are busily upping 
their estimates now. Note: corporate investment 
budgets should rise with profits. 


Farm income is likely to be higher this year than 
expected. Earlier it had been estimated that it would 
be around $25,000,000,000 in 1950, compared with 
$27,500,000,000 in 1949; now the former figure is 
being revised upward to $26,000,000,000. Higher 
returns on livestock account for a good part of 
the increase. 


Crop estimates also are being boosted. Production is 
expected to be well below 1949 but about equal to the 
1939-48 average. Winter- and spring-wheat harvests 
should yield about 944,000,000 bushels, against 
1,146,000,000 last year. Some 2,800,000,000 bushels 
of corn are expected, compared with a bumper crop of 
3,400,000,000 bushels in 1949. Cotton output may 
drop 1,500,000,000 pounds, while barley, oats, and 
rye are all expected to be greater than last year. 


Farm and food prices should stay high through the 
year. Canned fruit and vegetables are likely to go up 
in the fall. Holding steady in the summer months: 
beef, fresh fruit and vegetables, and dairy products. 
Pork prices, however, have dropped with packers 
sending an additional 15 per cent to market, and more 
to come; chickens will probably be cheaper as poultry 
growers release older hens now that pullets have 
reached the egg-laying stage. 


A big farm income means heavy farm spending. Farm- 
implement sales, for instance, have held up well de- 
spite the dip in farm income. Another reason for sus- 
tained implement demand: this summer’s farm labor 
pinch is expected to be sharp. 


Newsweek, July 3, 1950 


Residential building may slow down—temporarily— 
this summer. Reason: a shortage of lumber and other 
materials, rather than higher prices or lower demand. 
In many areas a skilled-labor scarcity is developing, too. 


Nonresidential construction may also hamper home 
building. Expansion of gas heating, for instance, is 
creating a real need for gas storage space. 


>Municipalities are likely to run into financing troubles. 
Pressure to replace old facilities and provide new ones 
will force them to flood the bond market with new 
issues, and to pay more for borrowed money. Their 
fear: costly competition from public housing. Their 
hope: that Washington will wait until the boom eases. 


Rubber prices are expected to stay high. Two main 
reasons: (1) Russia contracted to buy 40,000 tons 
when the price was substantially lower, but hasn't 
been able to get delivery of most of it. Now the Rus- 
sians will be bidding against us. (2) Indonesian 
exporters have hoarded 70,000 tons and are holding 
out for a price high enough to offset the 50 per cent 
devaluation of their currency. 


Tin processors are also feeling the squeeze of uncer- 
tain Asiatic supplies. They favor a U.S. subsidy of 
Bolivia’s high-cost mines before the latter shut down 
altogether. Meanwhile, government stockpiling is ag- 
gravating the tin shortage. 


PF'rance’s economic recovery is bolstering its European 
political position. Production has risen by half since 
1946; productivity has regained its prewar efficiency 
and prices have stabilized. Some 20 per cent of French 
production is being plowed back into new plant, and 
officials plan to stand the franc on its own feet. 


> Argentina is due to return to the world market soon— 
as a good credit risk. The recent $125,000,000 loan 
from the Export-Import Bank will help to clear up the 
balance of its commercial debt, which had been 
whittled down to $108,000,000. In the works in New 
York and Boston is a new $50,000,000 bank credit. 


>The Administration will ask the next Congress for 
stand-by wartime economic controls. The National 
Security Resources Board is drafting bills providing for 
quick conversion to a full-fledged war economy. Gov- 
ernment requests: material allocations, price controls, 
the authority to buy, operate, and build plants. 


Development of the week: Manufacturers, despite 
Truman’s veto of the basing-point bill, are beginning 
once again to absorb freight costs and quote actual 
prices at delivery point. With companies now paying 
freight bills to reach distant customers, competition is 
sharpened. Washington will be satisfied with this. 
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NEW BOSTON SKYSCRAPER BEARS NAME 
SH) 
OF DECLARATION’S FIRST SIGNER M 
This distinguished building, home office of sd 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Uni 
Company in Boston, perpetuates the name of em) 
one of the nation’s founding fathers and first =A 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Koe 
Dignified and calm in its exterior lines, the = 
building is packed with interesting features ser 
from its basement to the tip of its graceful wh 
tower. It is the largest completely air-condi- oo 
tioned building in New England. Floors and >O 
steel-paneled walls are soundproofed. There 94 
are lounge areas, a game room, library, large hig 
cafeteria served by an all-electric kitchen, bel 
and a spacious auditorium equipped for a js 
complete radio show. gre 
A modern skyscraper like the John Han- 39 
cock Building is an expression of many coms br 
bined skills, of which Bethlehem was called oc 
upon to supply a full share. We furnished he 
steel piling that was driven deep into the pe 
earth to give the building firm bedrock x 
support. We made, fabricated and erected the pr 
15,000 tons of structural steel forming the of 


hidden skeleton. And Bethlehem elevator 
cable is helping the high-speed elevators to 
maintain the smooth flow of vertical trans- 


portation to the building’s twenty-six stories, 











Architects and Engineers: Cram and Ferguson, Boston 
Builder: Turner Construction Company, Ney York 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~<{ 














SHIPPING: 


More Officers, Fewer Jobs 


At Kings Point, N.Y., last week, 220 
graduating cadet-midshipmen of the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy heard a sobering report on the sort 
of opportunity that lies ahead for them. 
“By comparison with 1939,” said John T. 
Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
“the over-all picture looks very favorable. 
However,” he quickly added, “a closer 
scrutiny of our present fleet is some- 
what less reassuring.” 

Behind Koehler’s words lay three 
years of sharp decline: 

POn April 1 the United States’ active 
oceangoing merchant marine totaled 
14,334,000 deadweight tons. Though 
higher than in 1939, the figure was far 
below the 23,651,000-ton fleet of 1947 
(see chart). In the same three years, the 
number of vessels of more than 1,000 
gross tons dropped to 1,187, or 44 per 
cent. (The fleet had been even larger in 
1946, but a lot of it was devoted to 
bringing home servicemen and supplying 
occupation forces. Experts think of 1947 
as marking the real postwar peak.) 

>In 1947, United States ships carried 50 
per cent of American dry-cargo imports 
and exports. By last year the figure was 
down to 36 per cent, and many shippers 
predicted it would go even lower. 

The biggest factor behind the decline 
of the American merchant marine is the 
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postwar economic recovery of European 
nations. Their fleets are almost at prewar 
size. Lower operating and construction 
costs and currency restrictions have 
helped them to underbid American lines 
and snare more of world trade. 

Maritime employment has also been 
falling sharply. About 100,000 seamen 
had ‘berths in 1947, compared with only 
63,000 last April. With large segments of 
their organizations “on the beach,” many 
seamen’s unions have closed their books 
to new members. 

Hard pressed to find jobs for their card 
holders, some unions tend to resent the 
Kings Point Academy. Shipping lines pre- 
fer the young, better-trained men. 
(Graduates, starting this year, receive 
Bachelor of Science degrees.) Partly to 
meet union complaints, the academy, 
which has turned out 9,318 young offi- 
cers in its twelve-year history, is scaling 
down its classes so that by 1953 it will be 
graduating only 150 men a year. 

Despite the uncertain employment 
outlook, Koehler had some reassuring 
words for the new officers. Speaking as 
acting chairman of the Department of 
Commerce’s Federal Maritime Board, 
which replaces in part the old Maritime 
Commission, he promised government 
cooperation in strengthening the mer- 
chant marine. In both houses of Congress, 
for instance, committees have approved 
legislation which would boister the 
American commercial fleet by liberalizing 
tax and depreciation laws and broaden- 
ing construction subsidies. 


Newsweek — Magill 
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LABOR: 


New Rail Troubles 


For the second time within six weeks, 
the nation’s railroads were hit by a crip- 
pling strike. After turning back the fire- 
men’s demand for a second fireman in 
multiple-unit Diesels (NEwswEEK, May 
22), the roads were up against a fight on 
wages and hours. 

On Sunday, the Switchmen’s Union 
(AFL) called out its members on five 
Western and Midwestern roads (Great 
Northern, Rock Island, Chicago Great 
Western, Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
and Western Pacific) to back up its de- 
mands for 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work.* With the exception of the Great 
Northern—which said most of its switch- 
men belonged to another union—all the 
roads clamped embargoes on freight and 
halted service from Chicago to the West 
Coast. The workers ignored a govern- 
ment appeal for postponement. 

But behind the switchmen’s walkout, 
there loomed an even bigger strike threat. 
A Presidential Emergency Board, report- 
ing on June 15, had recommended sev- 
eral adjustments of hours and pay rates 
for other operating unions, mostly aimed 
at establishing the 40-hour week with 
compensating raises. The findings were 
denounced promptly by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Pullman Conduc- 
tors, and the Railroad Yardmasters. 

The Pullman Conductors announced 
they planned a strike on July 11, but the 
Railway Labor Act’s machinery can put 
this off for 60 days. The other unions 
planned meetings early in July to consid- 
er general walkouts when their 30-day 
cooling-off period (required by law) ends 
on July 15. But early this week the Train- 
men and the Railway Conductors ac- 
cepted a government offer to renew me- 
diation. The railroads, meanwhile, have 
accepted the board’s recommendations. 


FOODS: 


Tax-Free Margarine 


This week the nation’s margarine in- 
dustry was all set to celebrate “Y” Day, 
the climax of a 64-year fight. Beginning 
July 1, yellow margarine could be sold 
without a Federal tax of 10 cents a 
pound. Gone, too, were various Federal 
license fees levied against manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. In the 33 
states and the District of Columbia, 
which permit the sale of the colored 
table spread, warehouses were jammed 
with tax-free margarine ready to hit 
the market. Meanwhile, makers were 





*Switchmen make up both passenger and freight 
trains in terminal yards. Without them, trains can’t 
be re-routed or made ready for the road. 
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Quiet neighborhood in Florida 
stayed quiet when Allis-Chalmers 
voltage regulators were moved in. 
New design cuts noise and reduces 
power losses. It’s another A-C first! 


New condenser — one of four in 
Ohio power plant. Unusual oval 
shape saved space and building costs 
by making possible minimum height 
between turbine and basement floors. 























New 2,000-ton press for auto 
maker has four Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tors driving hydraulic pumps. Split- 
second production schedules demand 
utmost motor reliability. 


PROSPER POWER / 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by its rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 


of electric power. 





WHO STOLE ITS 


THUNDER ? 







N 1752 Ben Franklin brought electricity down 
to earth with a kite and key. Since then, in- 
dustry has taken over—harnessed it to man’s needs. 


Today electricity virtually runs the world! 


America’s giant electric power industry gener- 
ates 45% of the world’s man-made electrical energy 
. . . delivers 6 billion kilowatt-hours to home, fac- 
tory and farm every week! 


Throughout our nation’s electric power systems, 
Allis-Chalmers helps make possible our fabulous 
Electrical Age... 


Allis-Chalmers builds complete steam turbine- 


ALLIS- CHALMERS <& 


driven generating units and auxiliary equipment. 


Allis-Chalmers is the only company that makes 
all three types of hydraulic turbines. 


Allis-Chalmers switchgear, transformers, regu- 
lators and control help guide the flow of electricity 
from power-house to you. 

* * * 
One of the Big 3 in electric power equipment, A-C 
also serves your good living with the world’s widest 
range of major industrial products. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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readying high-pressure sales drives.* 

Typical of the margarine production 
and sales campaign was that planned by 
the Good Luck Products Division (origi- 
nally the Jelke Co.) of Lever Bros. Be- 
ginning July 1, Good Luck will introduce 
a margarine produced on a continuous 
production line calculated to turn out a 
spread which “tastes better, spreads 
smoother, and stays fresh longer.” Good 
Luck’s product will appear on grocery 
shelves in a new, modern flat package, 
styled by the famous industrial designer 
Raymond Loewy. 

In the background, the butter interests, 
even though they had lost the main fight, 
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AIRPORTS: 


Baltimore’s Pride 


Baltimore has been having airport 
trouble for more than twenty years, but 
finally, last week, the city dedicated a 
first-class modern terminal 10 miles south- 
west of town. The event, civic officials 
hoped, would dim memories of the “mud 
pie” Municipal Airport which had long 
plagued them. 

Back in 1927, Baltimore voters ap- 
proved a $1,500,000 loan for construction 
of a landing field just outside the city 
limits. But by 1940, almost $7,000,000 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


After twenty years of “mud pie,” Baltimore gets a $15,000,000 airport 


were still active. Led by the National 
Milk Producers Federation, they had 
warned a Senate subcommittee that an 
appropriation of $956,000 requested by 
the President to enforce margarine laws 
was “entirely inadequate.” (The revised 
oleo statutes require restaurants serving 
margarine to make that fact clear to 
patrons.) The federation pointed out: 
“The opinion of the Federal Security 
Agency (which would enforce the laws) 
is that enforcement ... would require the 
employment of approximately 950 addi- 
tional agents and an expenditure of 
$6,000,000 the first year—to make one 
inspection visit of each public eating 
place in the United States.” 





*Yellow oleo may not be sold in Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Illinois, low. Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New York, Orego. Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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had been spent and the site was still 
mainly a vast bog. During the war, Ballti- 
more decided to look elsewhere. The 
plot picked was in Anne Arundel 
County. After the war, the city chipped 
in $12,000,000, the Federal government 
added $3,000,000—and work began. 

Last Saturday, dedication day, a huge 
crowd of visitors drove onto the new 
Friendship International Airport, and the 
Baltimoreans among them could well feel 
proud. The only field on the Eastern 
Seaboard with a Class 8 rating (second 
highest attainable), it featured an in- 
strument runway 9,450 feet long, one of 
the longest in the country. 

A big, rambling administration build- 
ing was topped by a 110-foot control 
tower, tallest in the country. Inside the 
building, there was a large restaurant and 
bar, a nursery, a meeting room (for busy 


executives), 22 “roomettes” for passengers 
who want to clean up or rest, and special 
handling equipment for baggage. 

Last week, the traffic potential of 
Friendship was still to be determined, 
but experts believed the field would 
attract an increasing amount of business 
because of its excellent facilities and its 
relative freedom from fog, as compared 
with Eastern fields lying close to the 
ocean or rivers. One special advantage: 
Friendship is five times larger than Wash- 
ington’s overcrowded National Airport— 
and not much more than 50 minutes by 
car from the center of the capital. 


EXPOSITIONS: 


Meet Me in Chicago 


Billed as the “most pretentious” local 
exposition since the 1933-34 Century of 
Progress, the Chicago Fair of 1950 last 
week opened for a 73-day run. Drama- 
tizing American achievements in agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and science, 
the mile-long, 60-acre exposition on the 
shore of Lake Michigan is dressed up 
with more than $10,000,000 worth of 
buildings, exhibits, and concessions. 

The fair’s object: to combine educa- 
tion with entertainment. A mammoth 
historical pageant, “Frontiers of Free- 
dom,” condenses 270 years of American 
history into fourteen fast-moving scenes 
depicting such events as Washington’s 
first inauguration and the discovery of oil 
in Oklahoma. Fairgoers can relax at an 
outdoor ice show, watch a circus, or drop 
into “Dixieland,” a reproduction of a 
village of the Old South featuring a 
showboat theater. 

Among the industrial exhibits, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s “Theater of the 
Atom” displays a 200,000-volt atom 
smasher and a motor run on atomic 
principles. Armour & Co.’s pennant-flying 
“Country Fair” features more than 100 
kinds of sheep, cattle, and hogs, and the 
food and by-products they yield. 

By Labor Day, estimate exposition 
officials, more than 2,000,000 visitors will 
have clicked through the fair’s turnstiles. 
If their hopes are realized, the show may 
well be put on again next year. In fact, 
Crosby Kelly, the hard-working execu- 
tive manager of the exhibition, would 
like to make it a permanent yearly affair. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Pack: The Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. announced it is ready to 
flight-test next month its new XC-120 
Pack Plane featuring a detachable fuse- 
lage that can carry a 10-ton load. The Air 
Force ordered one model to see whether 
the trailer-truck principle—successfully 
proved in highway transportation—would 
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hy and carefree, these two begin 
their married life as many 
another couple does—with a General 
Motors car. 


And it is a good beginning. For every 
GM car has Body by Fisher—and 
Body by Fisher stands for much. 


It means appearance and finish that 
we strive to make as rich as any 
bridal coach. It stands for the thought 
we put into planning for your driving 
comfort. It assures you of such im- 
portant details as clear safety plate 
glass all around, tangible evidence 
of the responsibility we fee] for doing 


all we can to insure traveling safety. 


Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
hidden structure that you never see. 
Here are the sturdy metals, advanced 
engineering and thoroughgoing 
soundness you have a right to expect 
in the product of the country’s most 
experienced specialist in body 


building. 


Yes, it’s a good life that starts off 
with a General Motors car. Many 
minds and hands work to help make 


-it so— including those that plan and 


create the extra values, hidden and 
revealed, that the Body by Fisher 
emblem stands for. 


SOUND OF SAFETY 


Just slam the door. Tne good solid thud 
you hear tells you of stoutness all the way 
through for your protection Just listen when 
you close the door of a General Motors car, 
and you will see for yourself that there is 
a difference in Body by Fisher. 


B ody by Kisher 4 — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars; CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 








| the club life of Philadelphia's business, civic and social leaders, the Union League is a 


major focal point. Newsweek's presence here in the Library is symbolic of the high esteem 


in which Newsweek is held wherever people of importance and influence congregate. 














bring similar advantages to military air 
transport. Fairchild’s next step: a pack 
“trailer” that will survive a mid-air drop 
by parachute. 

Cars: The Automobile Manufacturers 
Association reported factory sales of cars 
and trucks reached a new monthly high 
in May. Ward’s Automotive Reports said 
output set a new peak last week for the 
third week in a row. And General Motors 
president C. E. Wilson hiked his earlier 
guess on 1950 production from “more 
than 7,000,000 units” up to 8,000,000. 

Scrap: U.S. Steel announced that it 
would import more than 100,000 tons of 
scarce and costly steel scrap—largely bat- 
tlefield material—from Germany. 

Gifts: Ten days ahead of the deadline, 
Harvard University announced it had 
collected $5,000,000 in gifts and pledges 
from individuals and more than 45 busi- 
ness firms to. expand the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. John D. Rockefeller Jr. last 
year had promised the _ university 
$5,000,000 if it could raise a similar sum 
by July 1, 1950. 

Cities: Preliminary census figures 
showed that Los Angeles, with 1,954,036 
inhabitants, had nosed out Detroit (pop- 
ulation, 1,837,617) for fourth place 
among the nation’s largest cities. 

Trucks: Mack Trucks, after a 
$4,000,000 loss last year, expects to start 
showing profits once more in the third 
quarter of this year. The nation’s largest 
Diesel-truck manufacturer introduced a 
new line of golden-anniversary models to 
celebrate its founding in 1900 by three 
Brooklyn wagon makers. Mack is the 
oldest surviving make of trucks. 


Dutch Triumph 


Leo van Munching would be one of 
the first to tell you that selling beer in 
the United States is a specialized job. He 
knows, because seventeen years ago, just 
as Prohibition ended, he arrived in New 
York’ to peddle Heineken’s beer, Hol- 
land’s most popular brew. Van Munching 
had been trained in the European school 
of salesmanship. For brewers on the Con- 
tinent that was strictly a striped-pants 
operation, involving long, leisurely con- 
sultations with customers and a minimum 
of sales talk. 

After a good look around, van Munching 
soon caught on to aggressive American 
methods. He toured taverns in the metro- 
politan area, buying drinks for proprietors, 
bartenders, patrons, and anyone else who. 
would listen to the story of Heineken’s 
merits. Within a few months, he began 
to get orders for sizable quantities of the 
Dutch brew. But it wasn’t until 1939 
that Heineken’s became widely known 
in this country. Through van Munching’s 
insistence, the Dutch firm set up a model 
village at New York’s World’s Fair, 
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Van Munching: Heineken’s hustler 


which featured a beer garden known as 
Heineken’s on the Zuider Zee. Visitors 
spread the word of the beer’s rich lager 
flavor, with the result that imports 
stepped up to 265,000 gallons a year 
before Hitler cut off shipments in 1940. 

During the war, van Munching, who 
had become an American citizen in 1939, 
took a job with the Netherlands Ministry 
of Shipping, organizing entertainment in 
the United States for his homeland’s 
merchant seamen. After V-E Day, he 
returned to his old trade and soon had 
Heineken’s out in front as the biggest 
import beer in the United States. 

Last year, van Munching imported 
270,000 gallons of Heineken’s, with sales 
up 21 per cent over the 1948 level. So 
far this year, he reported last week, he’s 
running 18 per cent ahead of 1949. 

The growing Heineken’s consumption 
actually means more business for one 
American industry. All the bottles used 
by the Dutch brewery for export are 
made in this country, shipped to Holland, 
filled and capped (with American caps), 
and returned here for sale. Major reason 
for the shuttle operation: Heineken’s can 
get high-quality, constant-color green 
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The Day Light Stock: A Diesel-powered, roller-bearing limited for livestock 
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bottles in the United States, a better 
product than European bottle makers are 
currently turning out. 

Van Munching and his Dutch asso- 
ciates are dead-set against starting a 
Heineken’s brewery on this side of the 
ocean, despite the boost in output that 
would be gained. “Over there,” says the 
genial, stocky importer, “we make a real 
lager beer in small batches and let it age 
for five or six months before bottling. 
Here, beer is mass-produced and then 
carbonated to give it the effervescence 
genuine lager takes months to develop. 
We just couldn't do it.” 


RAILROADS: 


Cow-Hog Pullman 


In the Union Pacific’s Salt Lake City 
yards one day last week, trainmaster 
Albert Strand handed up the orders, and 
engineer Victor Ford seized the throttle. 
Then 8,890 head of Wyoming cattle, 
Utah sheep, and Idaho hogs started for 
Los Angeles on the nation’s speediest 
stock train. They rode in near-Pullman 
comfort aboard 75 yellow and red slat- 
sided cars, shock-cushioned and gliding 
smoothly on Timken roller bearings. Alu- 
minum-painted roofs and ends helped 
ward off the scorching desert heat. 

UP’s de luxe cattle train—trainmen call 
it the Day Light Stock, or DLS for short 
—went into service experimentally three 
years ago. At that time the fastest stock 
train took 57 hours to cover the 784-mile 
mountain and desert journey. Now the 
DLS does it in 27 hours; the UP has 877 
roller-bearing stock cars in service, and 
the line’s Denver shops are turning out 
new ones at the rate of four a week. The 
fast DLS (60 miles an hour on several 
divisions) has proved a moneymaker 
both for its owners and livestock shippers 
in the Mountain States. 

Four years ago, serving an expanding 
California market for Mountain State 
cattle, the UP faced the expensive prob- 
lem of enlarging its feeding pens at the 
stopover point of Las Vegas, Nev. A hu- 
mane law requires that cattle, after 36 
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INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 







Trends and Outlook in the 
Municipal Bond Market- 


Today’s broad acceptance of American 
municipal bonds is based in large part on a 
heightened appreciation of their tax-exempt 
status, together with timely recognition of 
their safety, marketability and eminently fair 
yield. At the same time, expanded issue 
volume has created increased investment 
opportunities in this field. 

To both institutional investors and 
individuals, whether experienced or contem- 
plating their first purchase of municipal 
bonds, this Mid-Year Survey presents timely 
and helpful information. It examines 
factors currently affecting the investment 
opportunities in municipal bonds, discusses 
the supply of and demand for such issues, 
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| HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 3 inquires into the tax outlook and price trends. 
§ 123 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois & x ; 
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hours on board, be unloaded, fed, and 
watered. Officials wondered whether 
faster trains would work instead. 

Multiple-unit Diesels had already 
proved they could rush long trains over 
the steep grades in well under 20 hours. 
At fast speeds standard cattle cars, how- 
ever, broke down on mountain grades 
from overheated axles. Nor could they 
take sudden starts and stops, and sway- 
ing curves, without bruising the cattle or 
knocking them off their feet. 

UP carbuilders, after poring over pas- 
senger-car blueprints, came up-with the 
streamliner-type stockcar. Result: an 80- 
car train, unlike the average freight train, 
that started without the usual jarring. 

With the elimination of the Las Vegas 
stopover, the men who used to care for 
the livestock no longer have to tag at the 
end of a slow freight train in a dusty 
“drover’s car.” Shippers avoid the costly 
weight losses cattle suffer from many 
hours in the broiling sun. Director Don 
Kenney of the Salt Lake Union Stock- 
yards, for instance, reports his cattle 
“stroll down the gangway looking as 
rested as Pullman passengers.” 


UP’s new service is expanding rapidly; , 


Carloadings reached 4,552 in the first 
three months of this year, 13 per cent 
above a year ago and 30 per cent over 
the 1948 period. Officials, with one eye 
on these figures, last week were planning 
a further innovation in livestock luxu 
travel—an overnighter to be known as the 
NLS or Night Live Stock. 


STOCKS: 


Chrysler Surprise 


Wall Street traders were caught flat- 
footed when General Motors suddenly 
proposed on June 5 to split its $88 stock 
two shares for one in the hope the cheap- 
er shares would broaden its stockholder 
list. Last Thursday, expecting similar 
news from Chrysler 
directors, specula- 
tors bid up the 
price of Chrysler 
stock a sharp $2.75 
to a new high of 
$80.75. Instead, the 
company (setting 
new sales and pro- 
duction records 
since its 100-day 
strike) increased 
the quarterly divi- 
dend from the cur- 
rent $1.50 to $1.75. 

At the same meeting, Chrysler direc- 
tors promoted company attorney Nicholas 
Kelley Jr.—a New Yorker and Harvard 
Law School graduate—to corporation sec- 
retary as replacement for the ailing R.P. 
Fohey. Kelley came to Chrysler fifteen 
years ago from its New York law firm 
of Rathbone, Perry, Kelley & Drye. 





Nicholas Kelley 


Newsweek 
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PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Hair Vacuum: Lewis & Conger, New 
York City, is featuring the “HairVac,” a 
combination scalp stimulator and vacuum 
for cleaning the hair. Rubber “fingers” 
massage the hair and scalp, while the 
tiny vacuum picks up dirt and loose hair, 
sweeping them into a disposable bag. 

Pocket Fan: Rodorn, Inc., New York 
City, offers the “Tom Thumb Fan,” a 
battery-powered personal unit which fits 


Quick Cooler: The personal fan 


into the palm of the hand. It’s intended 
for cooling-off in closed-in spots such as el- 
evators, subways, and telephone booths. 

Noise Makers: Scientists at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, have 
developed a hybrid plant called pop- 
sorghum, a “popcorn” with hulls thinner 
and more tender than standard varieties, 
so that less husk can lodge between the 
eater’s teeth. 

Miniature Calendar: The Alexander 
Piktur-Locket Co., New York City, is 
marketing “the world’s smallest” perpet- 
ual calendar, mounted in a_ half-inch 
cylinder only 1% inches long. 

Easy Lifter: Ralph Parks, North East, 
Pa., has come up with a device for carry- 
ing two splint baskets—the type used in 
gathering and selling apples, peaches, 
tomatoes, etc.—with one hand. An alu- 
minum arch, it has slots at each end, 
which are attached to the handles of 
the baskets. 

Dog Feeder: The James R. Coffing 
Co., Danville, Ill., is manufacturing the 
Home Boarder, an automatic-timing de- 
vice capable of feeding a household pet 
for seven days. The Home Boarder may 
be loaded for one or two feedings a day 
~plus a week’s supply of water. A timer 
tings a bell for each meal; the food is 
then moved into place. 
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Free Trade or Coercion? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ATHER than reiterate my own rea- 
R sons for questioning whether the 
Schuman coal and steel pool proposal 
is a real step toward free trade and 
economic integration (NEWSWEEK, 
June 5), I quote from the excellent 
summing up of George Winder in 
The London City Press of June 9: 

“What Mr. Schuman pro- 
poses is a substitute for free 
trade—an effort to obtain its 
advantages without conced- 
ing the freedom which is its 
essential condition. Free 
trade brings about the inte- 
gration of trade by giving 
the individual freedom to 
buy and sell as he likes... 
Mr. Schuman is attempting 
to give us the advantages. of 
free trade by denying freedom. He in- 
tends to impose integration by setting 
up an international body with power 
to dictate to national producers... 

“However disinterested are the 
aims of those who desire to bring 
about this unification, we can be sure 
that, if it is attained, it will be run for 
the benefit of iron, steel, and coal 
producers and their employes, and 
not for the benefit of the peoples of 
Europe as a whole... 

“The integration of the iron, steel, 
and coal industries would require that 
the less efficient units should close 
down, and the more efficient would 
expand their production... Any poli- 
tician, however, who imagines that 
the British iron and steel worker, and 
the British coal miner, or their French 
and German counterparts, would 
allow units of the industry which pro- 
vides their livelihood to be closed 
down by the fiat of an international 
body, has lost all sense of reality... 

“But the economic unity of Europe, 
by means of free trade, is within the 
bounds of attainment...” 


HE British Labor Party pamphlet 
"Th cin the Schuman plan, not be- 
cause it would involve coercion, but 
because it would not involve enough. 
“Any industries concerned in Euro- 
pean planning,” it insists, “should be 
subject to government direction in 
their own country.” Government “must 
be able to decide the investment poli- 
cies of the basic industries ... Nothing 
less than public ownership can ensure 





this fully ...If there is any threat of a’ 
recession in world trade, it is then 
vital to maintain and perhaps increase 
investment in these industries. But 
this is just the time when private 
capitalists, fearing for their profits, 
restrict production.” 

In other words, it is precisely when 
events have proved that 
steel is already being pro- 
duced in excess of demand 
that socialism -would  in- 
crease steel capacity—not 
because anybody wants to 
buy more steel, but to 
maintain “full employment 
and stability”! 

The National Executive 
Committee of the British 
Labor Party, which com- 
posed this pamphlet, does not know 
that it is precisely relative prices, prof- 
its, and losses that in a free-market 
economy decide the balance of pro- 
duction among thousands of different 
commodities. If this free-market yard- 
stick is thrown away, nothing remains 
but naked government coercion. It is 
then the politicians and bureaucrats 
who decide arbitrarily how much of 
each thing is to be produced. 


UT at least the socialist authors of 

this pamphlet have a candor 
missing in our crypto-socialists at 
home. They do not pretend to be for 
socialism and the free market at the 
same time. “Our population,” they 
write, “would not tolerate the flagrant 
injustices of a free-market economy in 
which workers live in squalor yet see 
the shops bulging with goods beyond 
their reach.” No doubt the free-market 
squalor they have in mind is in the 
United States, where average factory 
wages are still only $57 a week, as 
compared with the magnificent aver- 
age of $20 a week in Socialist Britain. 
I wish the authors had explained in 
more detail, however, how industry 
keeps going here and in other squalid 
free-market economies by turning out 
goods that nobody can buy. 

Just why our own government thinks 
it must continue to force American 
taxpayers to underwrite all these eco- 
nomic errors, and support and subsi- 
dize these anti-recovery policies, is a 
question, as I have learned by sad 
experience, that it is futile to raise. 
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Rheingold rides high! 
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IMPACT. Rheingold picks a winner that pays off in sales: GOA. 
to advertise its famous brew. General Outdoor Advertising 
GOA panels tell the product story Company, 515 S. Loomis St., 
fast, dynamically. These big col- Chicago 7, Illinois. 

orful posters hit the eye, stick in 
the mind. It’s just good horse- 
sense to use the kind of impact 
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“We're in luck even if it is a mirage. American Express 
Travelers Cheques are accepted everywhere!” 


It’s easy to see why smart travelers always carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques: (a) they're the most widely accepted cheques in the 
world—spendable everywhere; (b) they’re so easy to use—just sign them 
when you buy them and again when you spend them; and (c) if they're 
lost or stolen or destroyed, you get a quick refund! 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 





CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS ‘ 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES ) 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Conservative Jubilee 


To most people, the term Conservative 
Judaism means a sort of middle road 
between the extreme right Orthodox and 
extreme left Reform movements. Actu- 
ally, Conservative Jews—whose numbers 
are centered mostly in North America— 
are a positive expression of traditional 
Judaism, attempting to preserve the core 
of Halakah (Jewish law) while slowly 
reinterpreting it and avoiding the drastic 
changes of Reform Jews. 

Most Conservative Jews observe the 
dietary laws, will not cook or light a flame 
on the Sabbath (hence no smoking), and 
emphasize the need for Hebraic study. 
They allow organ music and family pews 
at services, and have introduced prayers 
in English along with the Hebrew. 

Last week at the birthplace of Con- 
servative Judaism in the United States 
and Canada—the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York—rabbis represent- 
ing 500,000 members gathered for their 
golden jubilee convention. 

Organized as the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America, the rabbis were carrying on 
in the tradition of Rabbi Solomon 
Schechter, who as President of Jewish 
Theological Seminary b« girning in 1902 
had formed Conservative thought in 


Religious News Service 
Prize: A Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union contest in 
Dallas was won by Mrs. G. Albert 
Long in this hat ridiculing the 
“$7,100,000,000 spent last year 
for alcoholic drinks in U.S.” 
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the pattern of no violation of Halakah. 

For example, at the current meeting, 
the rabbis looked over their building 
program, which since the second world 
war has cost $50,000,000 and has prod- 
uced 200 new synagogues either finished 
or in construction. Many of the new 
temples feature parking lots. In studying 
the problem of Sabbath driving, the 
rabbis voted 2-to-1 to allow it. 

The assembly did nothing to change 
the smoking law, but agreed that elec- 
tricity, radio, and television could be 
used on the Sabbath, since no actual 
“flame” is kindled. 

And for the first time, Conservatism 
took a big step into the social-action field 
at its present convention. With the move 
highlighted by a speech from Walter 
Reuther, Lutheran president of the 
United Auto Workers of America, the 
rabbis went on record as opposing the 
continuation of a United States represent- 
ative at the Vatican. They also frowned 
on Federal aid to non-public schools— 
including Jewish parochial schools. 


Devotions for the Young 


“When we girls see our favorite date 
escorting someone else to a dance, why 
not consider it a minute before we start to 
tear her apart ... Whether Christ played 
sports no one knows, but if He did play, 
everyone knows that He had the spirit of 
love which meant doing unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

Mary Lou Aistrup and Jonathan Fincke, 
who wrote these meditations, aren’t min- 
isters or ministerial students. They are 
members of the high-school group at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Englewood, 
N.J. For the past four years, since the 
Rev. Merlin A. Ditmer Jr. came to the 
church as associate minister, the teen- 
agers have been conducting their own 
services on Sunday mornings at 9:30 a.m. 
The 95 youngsters have also written their 
own meditations and prayers. 

A fortnight ago the young people pub- 
lished a collection of their devotions for 
four weeks in a 32-page booklet entitled 
“Christian Youth Writes Devotions for 
Young People.” Full of colloquialisms 
and teen-age expressions (“Too many of 
us moan over the sinfulness of man” ... 
“Are we spoiled brats? ... Yes we are”), 
the pamphlet is an often moving expres- 
sion of just how sincerely some youngsters 
feel about their religion. 

By last week, the original print order 
of 400 was exhausted and 1,000 more 
had to be ordered. Mr. Ditmer. says 
sheepishly that the printing bill for the 
first editions ($116) is still unpaid. But 
he hopes it will be wiped out soon, and 
it probably will. For teen-agers were 
grabbing a book that has such straight- 
forward prayers as Bob  Burdette’s: 
“Kindle within us that flame of holy love 
which burns out all that is wrong.” 
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The Man in Possession 


by JOHN LARDNER 


OR some time, this bureau has de- 
Fvistea from publishing communi- 
qués in re Jake LaMotta, the Bronx’s 
answer to civilization. We have left 
Jacob to wrestle with his problem 
privately. His problem is how to re- 
main middleweight champion of the 
world until the year 2,000, so that 
his great-grandchildren will 
pay him proper respect and 
not think twice before pass- 
ing the catchup. 

Recently Jake signed to 
defend the title against 
Rocky Graziano, the friend 
of his youth. So many game- 
sters began to bet the fight 
would never take place that 
there was marked suspicion 
the other day when Grazi- 
ano reported a broken hand and sent 
X-ray prints to all his favorite doctors. 

It was a good picture of a meta- 
carpal fracture, as such things go, 
but—and this shows you how poisoned 
the human mind can get—people 
started asking whose hand it was a 
picture of. Then, when Rocky proved 
that he had played the leading part 
in the film from start to finish, they 
asked how he broke it. This hurt 
Rocky, leaving him with contusions of 
the soul as well as a busted duke. 

“It’s a filthy lie,” said the damaged 
and bandaged Rock, or words to that 
effect, “that I took aim at a tree. Why 
would I slug a tree, when I was trying 
to save my mitts to slug the pal of my 
bosom, Jake LaMotta?” 

It seemed a fair question. Some- 
body then suggested that LaMotta 
fight Ray Robinson instead, and when 
the laughter over this quip (always 
sure-fire) had subsided, Jacob agreed 
to put his championship on the line, or 
thereabouts, against a certain Tiberio 
Mitri, the husband of Miss Italy. 


IBERIO will not be billed as the 

husband of Miss Italy when (and 
if) he gets into the ring with LaMotta 
next month. He will be advertised as 
the middleweight champion of Eu- 
rope. That is an accurate description, 
but not as interesting as the other. 
Not, I mean, if you've seen Miss Italy. 
She is quite a ragazza. However—what 
were we saying? Oh, yes. LaMotta 
aspires to be buried, and may the day 
be long in coming, in his championship 
belt. The question is, how does that 





square with his frequent assertions of 
his willingness to fight Signor Mitri? 

In his own manifestation in this 
country to date, Mitri appeared to be 
a clever boxer and a light hitter. If 
he is also robust and vigorous, like 
Robert Villemain, he may trouble the 
champion. There is, of course, a 
return-match clause in the 
contract. Those who cannot 
bring themselves to believe 
that Jake will give up his 
middleweight title during 
our lifetimes expect one of 
these things to happen: 
1—Somebody will have a 
metacarpal fracture (on 
payment of a small royalty 
to R. Graziano, owner of 
the copyright). 

2—LaMotta will lose the first bout, 
but win the second. 

3—LaMotta will win the first bout 
and lose Mitri’s address. 

4-Mrs. Mitri will go to Hollywood. 

Owing toa disagreement as to when 
a LaMotta-Robinson title fight could 
take place (Jake’s estimate of “never” 
is probably closest to the correct 
date). Robinson, the welterweight 
champion, has brooded on the future 
and come up with a bold conception: 
to jump the middleweight division 
entirely and challenge for the light 
heavyweight championship. Bob Fitz- 
simmons, Mickey Walker, Sam Lang- 
ford, and Joe Walcott were light men 
who foraged successfully in the upper 
displacements. It is a noble thought. 


N HEARING it mentioned, the pres- 
QO ent light heavyweight champion, 
Joey Maxim, burst into a heavy si- 
lence. The talking in his camp is done 
by his manager, Dr. John Kearns, and 
even Dr. Kearns delayed his answer 
until he had gone down into the deep 
vault where he keeps Joey’s title, to 
make sure it was still there. Then he 
spoke. As always with the doctor, his 
reasoning was unique. 

“We must decline to meet Robin- 
son,” the doctor asserted, “on the 
ground that he outreaches us.” 

Thus, for the first time in history, a 
welterweight champion is considered 
too tall for a light heavyweight cham- 
pion. In their own bracket, however, 
Maxim will continue to reach for care- 
fully selected chins and Dr. Kearns 
for whatever is not nailed down. 
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BASEBALL: 


Have an Aspirin 


The Boston Red Sox had heaped up 
a record 29 runs in one game and a 
splintering 119 in nine successive games— 
losing three games by letting the other 
fellows score 67 times. The Cleveland 
Indians had put on a fourteen-run inning. 
Out of one night of eight games in the 
majors last week boomed no less than 30 
homers, a:i all-time record. 

In the general consternation over the 
clambake quality of 1950's big-league 
baseball, pitchers blamed a juiced-up 
ball. “There’s so much rabbit in it,” one 
griped, “I can feel the fur.” Manufactur- 
ers insisted that they hadn’t touched a 
thing. A Detroit scientist flatly contra- 
dicted them. Manager Joe McCarthy of 
the Red Sox, at the age of 63, gave up 
trying to figure it out. He left baseball’s 
highest-scoring team to its fourth-place 
problems and announced his retirement: 
“I'm sick and tired . . . disgusted.”* 

For McCarthy the present disorder 
was deplorably different from the won- 
drous era of 1936 through 1943, when 
virtually the only question was what team 
McCarthy’s New York Yankees would 
lick in the World Series. They won seven 
pennants and six world championships, 


International 


Terry seemed glad McCarthy quit 


and Connie Mack gave much of the 
credit to McCarthy's quietly efficient 
third baseman, Red Rolfe: “If a manager 
had nine Red Rolfes, he could stay away 
from the ball park and go fishing until 
the World Series.” And last week it 
seemed that if McCarthy hadn’t been 
able to figure out a postwar pennant for 
himself, his old third baseman well might. 

Robert Abial Rolfe was a sick man 
himself. Ulcerated colitis, which forced 





*The job was turned over to 59-year-old Steve 
"Neill, former Cleveland and Detroit manager. 
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Acme 


Lift for Leo: To keep the mud 
off his 203-pound Great Dane’s 
paws at a Chicago dog show, 
Leo Felsen carried him. The pet, 
Leo Buck, didn’t win a thing. 


him to retire as a player in 1942, was 
still with him; it necessitated a monkish 
care for his living habits as manager of 
the Detroit Tigers. Little things like a 
chocolate bar or a Coke or processed 
foods could put him on the blink. 

Last week he was sticking to fruit, 
cereal, and coffee for breakfast. At noon 
in his office at Briggs Stadium in Detroit 
he had yoghurt sandwiches—fetched 
from home in a paper bag because of 
his liking for Mrs. Rolfe’s whole-wheat 
bread—or vegetables and milk. At dinner- 
time he allowed himself some meat. 

But the 41-year-old Rolfe typically 
didn’t want anyone to think that running 
a ball club in a tight race must be agony 
for him. “I like managing,” he said. “Base- 
ball is my life, and it taught me to like 
the constant battling for something.” Last 
week he was getting it. 

As the week opened, his Detroit club 
looked quite ship-shape. A second-divi- 
sion club before he took charge in 1949, 
the Tigers now were sitting on top of the 
league. They had the league-leading 
George Kell and four other .300 hitters. 
Their outfield impressed some people 
as the best in the business at the mo- 
ment. Despite the month’s loss of Virgil 
Trucks, the pitching staff was rated the 
finest in the league. Rolfe hated to think 
about an injury in his infield (“we're 
especially weak on substitutes there”), 
but the acquisition of second baseman 
Gerry Priddy had made Johnny Lipon 
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(front) 


a better shortstop. All the Tigers had to 
do, while Cleveland and New York went 
at each other last week, was mop up a 
series with second-division Washington. 

Washington won every one of the three 
games. Rolfe mildly remarked that “our 
team is in a little bit of a slump,” but New 
York made it look like a big one for a 
while. In the first four innings of a series 
opener late in the week, the Yankees 
took a 6-0 lead on four homers (two by 
Hank Bauer). Then Detroit struck back 
with four homers in an eight-run inning, 
including the first of two by Evers and a 
four-run poke -by piicher Trout. The 
Yankees belted two more, but Evers 
came back with another to clinch a 10-9 
Detroit victory and a new record for 
homers in one game: eleven. 

The averting of this lurid Yankee bid 
for a leadership tie might, Rolfe said, 
“turn out to be the biggest game of the 
year.” On the momentum it provided, the 
Tigers whipped the 1949 champions in 
two of their next three games. 


YACHTING: 
The Unsighted One 


Early last week an Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
yawl, Argyll, with a white hull and no 
reputation seemed to be putting on airs 
in the classic Newport-to-Bermuda ocean 
race. Just as the famous Baruna had done 
in winning the 1948 renewal of this 635- 
mile test, William T. Moore’s 57-foot 
Argyll vanished. 

In 1948, her maiden year, Argyll had 
finished 31st among 36 contestants in this 
biennial race. This year she was given 
the fattest time allowance in Class A—an 
advantage of 9 hours 41 minutes 26 
seconds. The smart-money interest in the 
record 54-boat fleet was riveted on big- 
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Argyll’s crew: (Rear) owner Moore, Chester Alexander, Greeff, Smith; 


FEndt, Bromley Stone, James Merz, John Cowperthwaite 


ger stuff: the 71-foot champion, Baruna, 
and John Nicholas Brown’s black beauty 
of a yawl, the 73-foot Bolero, newest and 
largest of ocean racers. 

On their first starboard tack in last 
Sunday’s start, heading west of the rhumb 
line (shortest possible course) to catch 
the Gulf Stream’s 2-knot drift, skipper 
Moore and his Argyll crew saw Bolero 
to leeward and the blue Baruna above 
and ahead of them. By Monday morn- 
ing, however, they had lost sight of the 
favorites in the wet, slogging weather of 
a southeaster. By Tuesday Skipper Moore 
and navigator Edward Greeff weren't 
sure where their own boat was, either; 
the shifting winds of the night had fouled 
up their dead reckoning. 

During the afternoon helmsman Ever- 
ard (Eight-Knot) Endt—“he was willing 
to sail any tack that would give Argyll 
that much speed”—spotted what every- 
one was prayerfully looking for: a break 
in the clouds. It lasted only a minute, but 
it gave navigator Greeff and his sextant 
enough time to discover that the boat 
had moved 12 miles west of the rhumb 
line and off course. 

The question of Argyll’s course, as 
Greeff studied the clouds then, was a 
vital one. Weather reports had indicated 
that the wind would be out of the east 
for the latter stages of the race. Greeff, 
a sailor for 33 of his 39 years, was sure it 
would be out of the southwest. Skipper 
Moore took a gamble on Greeff’s opinion. 

Some of Argyll’s veteran seamen laid 
off steward Chris Christiansen’s roast 
beef and chicken dinners because of 
seasickness. Ray Smith banged his head 
on the boom and was, naturally, nick- 
named “Boom Boom.” But when they 
left the Gulf Stream on a clearing 
Wednesday morning, 40 miles west of 
the rhumb line and 285 miles northwest 


of Bermuda, they had what Greeff had 
promised: a fine southwester. Argyll 
boiled along at 8 knots. 

About 6 p.m. they began praying 
that the wind wouldn't die. Over the 
radio came word that the big black 
Bolero (after losing one professional 
overboard and hauling him back in) had 
finished its passage in 75 hours 32 min- 
utes 9 seconds—the second-best elapsed 
time in the 44-year-old event’s history. 
Navigator Greeff assured them they 
would have plenty of wind to beat 
Bolero’s corrected time (75 hours 6 min- 
utes 22 seconds), basis for determining 
the winner of the Bermuda Trophy. 

Shortly before 2 o'clock Thursday 
morning Argyll completed her voyage 
to St. David’s Head and owner Moore 
poured drinks all around. It was a win- 
ner’s toast. In the fastest race since 1932, 
the neglected Argyll’s elapsed time (83 
hours 47 minutes 25 seconds) bettered 
Baruna’s winning 1948 job by more than 
three and a half hours; her corrected 
time (74 hours 5 minutes 59 seconds) 
took the Bermuda Trophy by an hour 
over the giant Bolero. 


TRACK: 
Off Day 


A traffic jam kept Jim Fuchs from 
reaching Washington until 12:15 a.m. of 
the day he was supposed to compete 
last week. The 215-pound, 6-foot-2 Yale 
football player got up at 11:15, said he 
felt all right, and put away two steaks. 
Then he went out to the National AAU 
track and field championships at College 
Park, Md., to show people how an ex- 
sprinter could be heaving the shot farther 
than it had ever gone before. 

Once at work, he seemed extraordi- 
narily unaware of the people. Between 
turns he chewed his nails and talked to 
himself. In his turn he talked at his 16- 
pound brass shot, spat on it, and pounded 
it into his right hand. He shook the sweat 
out of his face and put his left leg far 
out to toe the ground with a kind of 
dead-chicken jerking. After some head 
jerking he lunged across the circle, 
heaved mightily, grunted “Oh damn!”, 
and walked away without bothering to 
watch officials measure it. 

It measured a winning 57 feet 2% 
inches—well over 2 feet better than the 
runner-up—and tied his own AAU meet 
record, but Fuchs was disgusted: “I felt 
dizzy in the circle.” The 21-year-old 
perfectionist is always disgusted. Even 
at Los Angeles this spring, when he 
broke his own unofficial world’s record 
of 58 feet 4 27/64 inches (“I was off 
balance that time”) by doing 58 feet 
5% inches, Fuchs had a_ complaint: 
“It slipped off my hand.” His idea of 
what he should do if things stop going 
wrong: a possibly impossible 60 feet. 


‘Newswee’: 
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Rise of Merrill 


As Robert Merrill walked out on the 
stage of the Roxy in New York last week, 
the opera star was on familiar ground. 
Ten years ago he had sung in the same 
place. But there was nothing reminiscent 
about the paycheck he received. In 1940 
he had sung at the Roxy as a member of 
a Major Bowes Amateur Hour troupe—at 
a modest two-figure salary (say $50). 
Last week, he was the star of the show— 
at a blooming five-figure salary (say 
$10,000 or more). 

Bob Merrill’s rise in the decade which 
separated those two Roxy appearances 
was a typical American success story. 
But it was hardly a typical opera success 
story, and opera is the backbone of the 
Merrill career. For one thing, he started 
out with an .ambition to be a baseball 
player and got as far as pitching semi-pro 
ball in Brooklyn, where he was born 33 
years ago. He later switched ambitions 
from baseball to opera. To keep up 
serious study, he sold shoes in his uncle’s 
store in Brooklyn and later got himself 
a job on the “Borscht Circuit.” And it 
was at Grossinger’s hotel, pride of the 
Catskills, that Moe Gale heard him and 
signed him. 

Enter another variation on the theme, 
for Moe Gale at the time was best 
known as a manager for popular singers 
and bandleaders, with a special emphasis 
on Negro talent. Merrill, under Gale’s 
management, rose quickly. In 1945, he 
hit three big jackpots, for in that year he 
won the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air, was signed to an RCA Victor 
Red Seal contract, and was made star 
of an RCA Victor radio show. The latter 
job he got through a fluke. An official 
thought he was getting somebody else 
with a similar name. 

Merrill has worked hard to polish his 
natural rich baritone and has noticeably 
improved each season in opera. He now 
knows twenty roles and has sung twelve 
of them. In the Met tour just finished, 
he sang fifteen performances in five 
weeks, including “Samson and Delilah,” 
“Faust,” “La Traviata,” “Aida,” and 
“Carmen.” But neither the Gale office 
nor RCA Victor has failed to keep their 
young bachelor before the general public. 
In 1947, his record of the “Whiffenpoof 
Song” sold 700,000 copies, and last week 
a new one was released which all con- 
cerned feel will be just as big—a ren- 
dition of the folk song “Wanderin’,” which 
Sammy Kaye arranged for popular 
consumption a short while ago. 


Spalding’s Farewell 


The night of June 20 in New York City 
was damp and chilly—and therefore de- 
cidedly not propitious for a fiddler who 
planned to play out-of-doors. But Albert 
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Spalding’s farewell concert, which was 
to open the Lewisohn Stadium season, 
had already been postponed from the 
night before because of bad weather. 
So, undaunted by dew and drizzle, the 
61-year-old American violinist (with 
Efrem Kurtz conducting) began his last 
public performance with the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto. 

The Beethoven is a Spalding favorite, 
which he played all over the world in an 
era when an American virtuoso was a 
rarity. He has always played it well, but 
those who heard him say good-by with it 
last week doubted that he had ever in- 
fused the work with such nobility of 
execution and interpretation. It was a 
fitting farewell for a man who had said 
just before: “I have been a musician all 
my life. I expect to remain a musician for 
the rest of my life.” 

Although Spalding made his debut in 
Paris in 1905 at 16, he never considered 
himself a prodigy and says that he is glad 


‘he spent all of his 45 years as a practicing 


musician “in long pants.” Since his father 
and uncle founded the A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. sporting goods firm, young Albert 
did not go hungry in his early years. But 
neither did his father spoil him. He 
would underwrite his son’s musical ca- 
reer, but only as he would any other 
investment and, like any other invest- 
ment, that career would have to pay its 
own way in a reasonable time. 

Several early contacts were to help 
Spalding. Adelina Patti told the 17-year- 


a 


old violinist: “You'll do, young man, you'll 
do.” He became a favorite of Camille 
Saint-Saéns. And Walter Damrosch, un- 
der whose baton he made his American 
debut in 1908, publicly proclaimed that 
“Spalding is the first great instrumentalist 
this country has produced.” 

This opinion was not, however, shared 
by the dean of New York music critics at 
the time, Henry E. Krehbiel of The Trib- 
une. Spalding’s playing he termed “rasp- 
ing, raucous, snarling, unmusical sounds.” 
“I still have Krehbiel’s initial estimate of 
me,” wrote Spalding in his autobiography 
(“Rise to Follow,” published in 1943); 
“jt is a treasured document.” 

Besides assisting at America’s musical 
coming of age, Albert Spalding in his 
career also included two world wars. In 
the first, he served in Italy as a lieutenant 
in the Air Corps under Capt. Fiorello H. 
La Guardia. The Italian he had learned 
to speak when his family spent winter 
seasons in Florence made him especially 
useful then, and it served his country 
once again in the last war when Spalding, 
identified as “Major Sheridan,” made 
regular broadcasts to the Italian partisans. 

For the future, Spalding wants to 
write, teach, and compose, for he is the 
author of some 60 works for violin, 25 for 
piano, 30 for voice, and four each for 
chamber music and full orchestra. And he 
is retiring, he says, with a twinkle in his 
eye, because “you can’t be half in and 
half out of the water. I want to leave 
while they still regret to see me go.” 


* 





Albert Spalding said farewell to concerts, but not to music 
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Case for Bard 


Just 90 years ago, John Bard founded 
St. Stephen’s, a small Episcopal college, 
at Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

In 1933, St. Stephen’s went progres- 
sive, searching for “talented students” 
whose studies would be “planned to fit 
the individual personality.” The institu- 
tion subsequently changed its name to 
Bard College. Today it keeps its co-ed 
student body small and select (275) 
and its over-all fees high ($1,800). 

In October 1946—the same month 
that Dr. Edward C. Fuller became pres- 
ident of Bard—James Herbert Case Jr. 
took over as head of Washington and 
Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.). Jim 
Case had ideas about the Presbyterian- 
controlled college that didn’t jibe with 
the church’s rather rigid control. In 1947, 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation demanded that only members in 
good standing of “an Evangelical Chris- 
tian church” be hired as faculty members. 
Since this would have barred Catholics 
and Jews, Case and the trustees balked. 
The synod stopped its annual grant of 
$5,000, and the fight grew more bitter. 
Last June, Case announced that he was 
taking a year’s sabbatical to study the 
small independent college. The story 
leaked out that he would not return 
(NEwsweEEK, June 27, 1949). 

This week, the day his “sabbatical” was 
up, Jim Case had a new job. Bard an- 
nounced that beginning [uly 1, Case 
would become its new président, suc- 
ceeding Fuller, who wants to return to 
teaching. Case, a 43-year-old Princeton 
graduate and M. A. from Ohio State, 
hoped his liberal educational ideas would 
go over at the progressive college. Bard 
was sure they would. 


Aspen Institute 


The as yet unpublished population 
figures for Aspen, seat of mountain-strad- 
dling Pitkin County, Colo., are expected 
to show 887 inhabitants in the ex-ghost 
town. Had census takers delayed their 
count until summer—and polled IQ’s as 
well as noses—the results would have 
been quite different. 

For, from June 26 to Sept. 10, Amer- 
ica’s intellectual center will be at Aspen, 
7,900 feet above sea level, 50 hours by 
fast train from the brain centers of the 
East and 33 hours from the West Coast. 
For eleven weeks a specially designed 
amphitheater-tent will house a brainy 
circus of top-flight thinkers and artists, 
taking part in the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies. By last week, some 
1,250 persons had expressed an interest 
in coming to attend each week three 
lectures, two Great Books seminars, and 
five -oncerts, while swimming, fishing, 
and riding in their spare time. 
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Case: For Bard, a new president 


Culture-conscious visitors could listen 
to Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, Mortimer J. Adler 
(Great Books associate editor), ex-Con- 
gresswoman Clare Boothe Luce, Clifton 
Fadiman (critic and radio m.c.), 
Alexander Meiklejohn (former president 
of Amherst), Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
and dozens more. 

For music lovers, Saul Caston and the 
Denver Symphony would be on hand for 
most of the summer. Scheduled guests 
include Helen Traubel, Lauritz Melchior, 
and the Paganini and Juilliard Quartets. 

Coming on top of the successful Goethe 
Bicentennial Convocation, which last 
summer drew the philosopher Albert 
Schweitzer from Africa to Aspen (NEws- 
WEEK, July 18, 1949), the Aspen Institute 
is Phase III in the ambitious cultural plan 





Paepcke: For Aspen, a university 


for Aspen conceived by the Chicago box 
manufacturer, Walter P. Paepcke. He 
stumbled on the foundering town a dozen 
years ago. 

Paepcke arranged to rehabilitate a 
hotel and half a dozen homes to serve 
tourists. He provided year-round recrea- 
dion facilities: ski runs and a tow, places 
to swim and fish. Tourists came. They 
also came to the Goethe meeting, which, 
in spite of philanthropic backing, cost 
Paepcke and his associates about $50,000. 

The current Aspen Institute will prob- 
ably cost $150,000. Expenses for the 
visitor are kept low, a week’s room, board, 
and tickets available for as little as $50. 

It is Paepcke’s plan eventually to ex- 
pand the institute into a full-fledged 
University of Aspen. When there is 
enough money—now being gathered 
through the nonprofit Aspen Institute, 
Inc.—a permanent faculty will be gath-. 
ered. Says Paepcke hopefully: “Tentative 
plans have already been made for a fall 
term to follow the announced summer 
program, and we will apply for permission 
to give credit and degrees when we can.” 


Twelve Month School? 


American grade and _high-school 
youngsters last year spent an average of 
177.6 days in school—or less than half a 
year. Now out on their summer vacations, 
American kids could thank their ancestors 
for two to three months of fun, for the 
long vacation grew out of the need for 
children to help with the crops. 

Now in too many cities, vacationing 
children have nothing to do in the sum- 
mer except play—and get into trouble. 
Some educators thought that they had 
the solution: a year-round school which 
would feature recreation, camp, and 
some studies during the summer, and 
which would also assure teachers a salary 
twelve months a year. 

As Dr. Galen Jones, director of the 
division of elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States Office of 
Education, said in discussing the idea 
last week, “some teachers feel that as 
education becomes more of a profession, 
year-round contracts will become an im- 
portant factor in improving teacher 
quality.” Jones pointed to such commun- 
ities as Rochester, Minn., where teachers 
are paid from $2,880 to $5,100 for twelve 
months and get a month’s vacation. 

Many educators—and _ students—are 
against the twelve-month school. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commissioner of 
Education, says many teachers “want to 
get completely away from the school 
atmosphere to study or meditate, and 
many think the children ought to be with 
their parents during the summer months.” 
As one high-school student put it, “if the 
folks were going to put me in camp any- 
way, I’d just as soon go into a school 
program. But I'd really rather stay home.” 
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Life in Missouri 


To help celebrate Kansas City’s Cen- 
tennial, the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery last week opened an exhibition of 
paintings of nineteenth-century Missouri 
life. The show was inevitably built around 
“The Missouri Artist,” George Caleb 
Bingham, one of the greatest of American 
genre painters of the time. Bingham 
rated himself even higher: “the greatest 
among the disciples of the brush which 
my native land has yet produced.” His 
paintings were popular during his life, 
and plenty of people still take a great 
deal of pleasure from their powerful 
regionalism and historicity. 

Although many of his early portraits 
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were penetrating characterizations, it 
was his later documentary painting which 
made him famous outside his home state. 
His views of rustic political arguments, 
stump speakers, fishermen, wharf idlers, 
and other river folk are the works for 
which he is most admired today. 

The Kansas City exhibition also in- 
cludes a long (348-foot) work by the 
“Eminent Artist, I. J. Egan, Esq.” With 
more historical than artistic value, the 
“Mississippi Panorama,” painted in 1850, 


presents some 24 views of life along the 
big river. The canvas is being shown once 
each afternoon and twice on Sundays by 
attendants who wind it from one roll to 
another. A sort of forerunner of the mod- 
ern newsreel, the canvas has highly edu- 
cational scenes as well as lighter ones. 




















. “Louisiana Squatter Pursued by Wolves (Humorous Scene) ” 
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“Push-button” 
dictation 
...at its Automatic BEST! 


Totally unlike any previous type of dictating 
machine... the AupDocRaAPH Electronic Sound- 
writer permits you to work as fast as you 
can think! 
















No delicate adjustment, nothing to get out of 
order. No arms to lift . . . no needle to locate. 
Its single lever control and lightweight hand 
microphone provide instant action. 


.. The Secretary's Pride and Joy! 
The AupocrarH Transcriber Unit gives to 
your secretary what your AupocrRaPH Recorder 
gives to you... a quick release from the tedi- 
ous and time-wasting part of her job. Instead, 
she has a new spirited servant that makes her 
work more resultful, more important, and 
much more interestin 

In scores of reported cases, AUDOGRAPH cuts 
in half the time it takes to dictate and tran- 
scribe a letter...doubles the time your 
secretary can enjoy being a secretary. 

For the full facts about AupocrapH .. . the 
eee, efficient, time and money saving 
means of petting things done... just use the 
coupon. Why not do it today? 


AUGOCRAPH = 


@ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


@ Send me Booklet No. N-7 
“Now We Really Get Things Done!” 





@ Street.. 
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For Markets 


No matter what you 





make ...no matter 
where you sell. .; 


you are located “next door” to the 
nation’s best markets when your 
plant is in Ideal Indiana. North, 
East, South, Southwest or Central 
market areas are available to you 
by plane, rail, or motor freight ina 
few hours . . . or a few days. 


@ When considering the location 
of that new plant, remember that 
a location in Ideal Indiana saves 
time and cost in reaching your 
markets. 


@ In addition Indiana offers you 
firm Power, excellent Transporta- 
tion, good Labor, fair Taxes, ade- 
quate Raw Materials and Livability. 
Yes, Indiana is an Ideal location 
for your new plant. 





Write today for our Free Booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana." 


Please give company 








name when writing. 
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Guinness’s Admiral D’Ascoyne predeceases his feminist Lady Agatha 


New Films 


Kind Hearts and Coronets (Eagle- 
Lion) is the story of a proper, wel- 
mannered young Englishman who, for 
carefully considered reasons of revenge 
and self-improvement, proceeds to kill 
off the eight distant relations who stand 
between him and his succession to a 
dukedom. The film’s title of course is 
taken from Tennyson’s “Kind hearts are 
more than coronets, And simple faith 
than Norman blood,” and its ironic use 
here is symptomatic of the singular, 
amoral, and captivating whimsy that 
Robert Hamer and John Dighton derive 
from a one-man Victorian crime wave. 

A tour de force in its story material 
from the outset, “Kind Hearts” gives the 
workaday world a further miss by cast- 
ing Alec Guinness as all eight of the 
D’Ascoynes who stand in the way of the 
avenging Louis Mazzini (Dennis Price). 
Guinness, who recently returned to 
England after his brilliant impersonation 
of the psychiatrist in the Broadway com- 
pany of T. S. Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party,” 
makes up for his defection by contrib- 
uting to the screen a collective character- 
ization that is even more impressive in 
its virtuosity. 

The Guinness roles range widely from 
the sporting type and the insufferably 
military through an octogenarian parson 
and a rugged lady suffragette. Variously 
doddering and indestructible, stuffy, sen- 
sitive, and foolish, each brief take-off is a 
facile sketch on its own, and the accumu- 
lative gallery a remarkable and irresist- 
ibly comic conceit. 

Price is right, too, as the meticulous 
Mazzini who finds himself involved with 
a devious slut (Joan Greenwood) just as 
he is becoming interested in one of 
the D’Ascoynes he has made a widow 
(Valerie Hobson). But whether sex or 
homicide is politely in order, the dia- 


logue and Hamer’s direction are emi- 
nently Victorian with just the suggestion 
of barefaced travesty. Guinness, of 
course, sets the mood of the piece but 
the rest of the cast is not far behind him 
realizing the borderline reality of dis- 
concerting and delightful make-believe. 


The Seeret Fury (RKO). What hap- 
pens to Claudette Colbert in this feverish 
spine prickler shouldn’t happen to the 
most undeserving dog. 

Miss Colbert appears as a gay young 
thing whose less visible assets include a 
lifetime supply of folding money and a 
budding career as a concert pianist. She 
is about to acquire an additional asset in 
the form of Robert Ryan when her cham- 
pagne-and-caviar wedding is interrupted 
by a total stranger (Willard © Parker). 
The stranger halts the ceremony with 
the news that she is already married. 

Still single to the best of her knowl- 
edge, the prospective bride joins her 
loyal husband-to-be in tracking down 
what looks like somebody’s grim idea of a 
practical joke. To her horror the investi- 
gation uncovers a previous marriage li- 
cense with her name on it, a justice of the 
peace and a hotel maid who recognize 
her in a small town where she has pre- 
sumably never been, and finally the 
surplus “husband” himself. The latter, a 
man she cannot recall having seen 
before, complicates matters by getting 
shot just as she reaches him with her 
obvious question. 

Under the bludgeonings of such amaz- 
ing chance, Miss Colbert makes the dra- 
matic most of her development into a 
justifiably nervous wreck. Directors Jack 
H. Skirball and Mel Ferrer as well as 
Ryan, Jane Cowl, and Paul Kelly help 
her maintain the momentum necessary 
to a story that packs about as much 
improbable melodrama per running foot 
as the traffic will bear. 
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The White Tower (RKO). The hero 
of the screen version of James Ramsey 
Ullman’s postwar best seller is a mountain 
in Switzerland. It’s a big mountain, so far 
unclimbed—and, what’s more important, 
austerely magnificent in on-the-spot 
Technicolor. Framed by its glaciers and 
wind-scoured rock, the six little human 
beings who try the ascent might well 
have been reduced to insignificance. But 
thanks largely to Ted Tetzlaff's keen 
direction and Paul Jarrico’s adaptation of 
the original brilliant novel, the flesh-and- 
blood element at least holds its own in a 
dramatically unequal contest. 

Each of the six characters has a com- 
pelling reason for conquering the bar- 
ren knife blade of ice that marks the 
“Tower's” unachieved peak. Carla (Valli) 
is stubbornly determined to vanquish the 
mountain that killed her equally adven- 
turcus father. Paul (Claude Rains) goes 
along to escape a wife who has driven 
him to dipsomania. Cedric Hardwicke, 
as an aging British botanist, hopes to 
prove he is good for one more climb. The 
Swiss guide (Oscar Homolka) makes the 
trip because it is his business. A former 
Nazi officer (Lloyd Bridges)—the best 
climber of the lot—hopes that by person- 
ally conquering the “Tower” he can 
prove that Hitler wasn’t entirely wrong 
about the super qualities of Germans. 
Martin (Glenn Ford), a weary American 
ex-bomber pilot, joins the party merely 
because he likes to be with Carla. 

What happens to each of the six during 
an ascent that is figuratively no more nor 
less difficult than life itself creates a 





Onward and upward with Valli and Ford 
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story as scenically splendid as it is sound 
in its connotations. Outstanding in a film 
that should prove to be one of the year’s 
best is Rains’s performance as the hen- 
pecked writer who almost reaches the 
“Tower's” summit, only to finish both his 
long-neglected novel and his life under 
the influence of a bottle artfully con- 
cealed in a snowbank. 


Winchester °73  (Universal-Interna- 
tional). The seductive heroine of this 
appendix to the well-thumbed history of 
the old West is Shelley Winters. But 
neither the good guy in the cast (James 
Stewart), nor the two major bad guys 
(Stephen McNally and“ Dan Duryea) 
show nearly as much interest in her as 
they do in a brand-new Winchester re- 
peater rifle (model 1873). The new- 
fangled weapon is capable of killing a lot 
of Indians and/or cavalrymen. And once 
it gets stolen from its original owner 
(Stewart), it changes hands often enough 
to take its toll of both. But for all its 
eleven-shot capacity, the ’73 lacks the 
personality to justify the blood shed on 
its behalf. At best, this well-directed but 
poorly motivated saga of the “gun that 
won the West” serves as a doubtlessly 
merited tribute to the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. 


Bright Leaf (Warner Brothers). As in 
“The Fountainhead” (NFrwsweek, July 
25, 1949), Gary Cooper appears in this 
film as a strong, silent son of misfortune, 
equipped with both ideas and a pliable 
conscience. This time, for personal rea- 
sons, he is out to ruin Donald 
Crisp, the czar of North Caro- 
lina’s turn-of-the-century ci- 
garmaking business. With the 
help of Jeff Corey, who has 
invented a cheaper way of 
rolling cigarettes than existed 
at the time, and Jack Carson, 
an erstwhile snake-oil vendor 
who takes over as sales man- 
ager, Cooper more than suc- 
ceeds. His cigarettes become 
so popular that the cigar ty- 
coon shoots himself. Cooper 
gets rocky-countenanced de- 
lusions of grandeur. 

Patricia Neal as Crisp’s 
aggressively Freudian daugh- 
ter (“when I look at you I 
know I’m a woman”), and 
Lauren Bacall, the remark- 
ably youthful proprietress of 
a euphemistic “rooming house 
for young ladies”, occasionally 
divert Cooper from the heady 
business of monopolizing the 
tobacco industry. But not 
enough. Even the relatively 
sanguine Carson fails to pro- 
vide this long and turgid 
melodrama with an adequate 
breath of fresh air. 
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Roy W. Howard 
“now ... really neighbors!” 
Foremost U. S. editor reports, “News 
has travelled fast between the Americas 
for years. But El InterAmericano’s speed 
makes possible personal interviews any- 
where in 21 lands on a day’s notice! Good 
neighbors now are really neighbors.” 

E] InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, U. S. Sales 
Agents for 
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GENTLEMEN: 


One letter can change an idle 
week end into an ‘ 
ideal one. Why not "™ 
write for your 
reservation 
now? 







CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 








Father and Son 


Four of the twenty essays in “A Cup 
of Sky” are the work of Noel Peattie, the 
17-year-old son of naturalist Donald 
Culross Peattie. One of them is a collab- 
oration of father and son. The book as a 
whole is cut to the familiar Peattie pat- 
tern, quiet essays on nature, carefully 
and clearly phrased, with the studied 
balance that gives it the air of being a 
quotation from a great writer on the 
subject. It begins with a modest account 
of St. Francis of Assisi, whose praise of 
God’s handiwork is the theme of the 
book: As a naturalist, Peattie says that 
there is nothing incredible in the legends 
that the animals were friendly with St. 
Francis—“in every generation certain 
persons are possessed of the mysterious 
power to attract even the shyest and 
wildest creatures ...” 

It proceeds, through essays on sun- 
light, wind, water, snow, butterflies, 
shooting stars, honey, hummingbirds, 
ferns, the planet Venus, fireflies, bats, 
and the moon, to the earth. Its facts are 
a blend of the rare and the familiar: the 
noon breeze on the Mojave Desert, so 
regular that travelers can set their 
watches by it; the 50,000 species of 
butterflies, and the column of butterflies 
Darwin saw on the Beagle, “600 feet 
high, a mile wide, and many miles long”; 
the terrific shower of shooting stars that 
began at 11 o'clock on the night of Nov. 
12, 1833, and by midnight were almost 
as thick as snowflakes; the labor of a hive 
of bees, which visit 250,000 blooms a day, 
and fly 17,000,000 miles a year; the 
extraordinary fireflies of Siam, which 
cluster on a certain kind of mangrove 
tree on the river banks and flash their 
lights 120 times a minute, synchronized 
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The two writing Peatties... 


on the same interval, “so that one second 
there is blackness, the next every leaf on 
every tree, every boat on the river, is 
revealed as by a streak of lightning ...” 

The contributions of Noel Peattie are 
somewhat different: the names of the 
craters of the moon, the rarity of the 
transit of Venus (the next are June 8, 
2004 and June 6, 2012), the history and 
possible improvements in the calendar. 
His father says that “they have no touch 
on them from me; the style is the boy, 
and the facts are of his own finding.” The 
youngest of the three Peattie sons, Noel 
was born in Menton in the south of 
France, lives in Santa Barbara with his 
family, and graduated from high school 
this spring. His science is self-taught, but 
scientifically sound; his hobbies are touch- 
stones and ruins, and he hopes to make 
enough from his share of the profits of 
“A Cup of Sky” to visit Italy and Greece. 
(A Cur or Sky. By Donald Culross 
Peattie and Noel Peattie. 242 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.) 


Reunion in Sicily 


Jerre Mangione mentions some 80 of 
his relatives in “Reunion in Sicily,” about 
half of them by name. Those living in 
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Rochester, N. Y., where he was born, 
had some of the amiable eccentric good 
nature of William Saroyan’s characters. 
His aged Uncle Nino, for example, hav- 
ing miraculously recovered after his life 
had been despaired of, now spent all 
his time in the local railroad station, 
watching the trains. He said that his 
recovery meant that some special mission 
was in store for him, and he thought that 
some day someone waiting for a train 
might te'! him what it was. 

But in Italy all familial quaintness dis- 
appeared. The picturesque humor, the 
homespun philosophy, the engaging and 
colorful posing of the first-generation 
immigrants vanished: These cousins, un- 
cles, aunts, great-uncles and their families 
were in deadly earnest. It was February 
1946, and Mangione was returning after 
a ten-year absence on a Guggenheim 
fellowship. The faces of the porters at 
Naples were strained and gray. Uncle 
Nino’s half-brother wept when he 
learned that Nino had not sent him any 
money. Seven of his family were living in 
one cavelike room in which the only light 
entered through a broken door patched 
with cardboard. Nina, aged 14, wore 
long cheap earrings given her by an 
American soldier. Pepe, the son, re- 
garded Mangione with horror when he 
opened a package of cigarettes in public: 
“It will draw pickpockets.” 

In Sicily, his Aunt Serafina, over 80, 
had been the only native to welcome the 
Americans when they entered the town 
of Agrigento—she had always been open- 
ly pro-American. “I thought to myself: 
Now that the Americans have conquered 
us, everything will be better . . . We are 
worse off than we ever were . . . Why did 
they bother defeating us if they had no 
intention of governing us?” 

With variations, these sentiments were 
expressed by his cousins Cosimo, Mimi, 
Annichia, Nardo, Nardo’s wife, Uncle 
Pitrinu, Great-Uncle Stefano, cousins 
Marco and Luzzu, Peppino Bonfiglio, 
Misca, Angelo, Vincenzo, Paulina, Bruno, 
Bastiano, Mafalda, Alfonsa, Ciccio, Luigi 
and Pietro Stella. 

Aside from those who had become 
Communists (a considerable number), 
most of the remainder had the. same 
political philosophy they held before the 
war: “I was surrounded by men and 
women who had no love for my native 
country.” Cousin Luzzu, for example, 
had discovered an Allied spy during the 
war, his favorite teacher, who was shot 
as a traitor. “What is this liberty your 
country has given us?” said Luzzu’s 
father with typical bitterness. “It is mean- 
ingless. It prevents me and my family 
from saying openly that we are Fascists 
and will always remain Fascists.” 

Jerre Mangione is a slight, articulate, 
41-year-old graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, most of whose career has been 
typical of that of the writers of his gener- 
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ation. He contributed to little magazines, 
worked briefly on Time magazine, and 
was on the staff of the dole-time Federal 
Writers’ Project before he became a 
special assistant to the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in 1942. Rejected by the Army, he says 
his sense of guilt led him to take his 
journey home, his family urging him on 
in the hope that he would marry his 
second cousin Assunta, in Porto Emped- 





Mangione found a pessimistic Sicily 


ocle, who had been 12 years old when 
he had last seen her. 

The result is an honest and unpreten- 
tious book, in which his personal story is 
modestly interwoven with a vivid picture 
of postwar Italy. He fell in love with a 
Sicilian girl on the ship (she died sudden- 
ly after reaching Sicily) and with a hand- 
some young woman of Enna. Assunta’s 
‘fragile beauty and extraordinary good- 
ness gave her an air of unreality for him. 

He heard Italianate stories of Amer- 
ican soldiers in Italy: of the gangs of 
boys who would sell a drunken American 
from one gang to another, until the last 
one would rob him; of the girls, a large 
number of them pregnant, waiting in 
vain for letters from their sweethearts 
who were going to marry them and take 
them to America. 

Mangione’s views of postwar Italy have 
a refreshing freedom from doctrinaire 
political theorizing, and none of the liter- 
ary artifice and barroom profundities of 
so many recent books of its type. (REUN- 
ION IN Sicity. By Jerre Mangione. 277 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


Joun Quincy Apams. By George A. 
Lipsky. Foreword by Allan Nevins. 347 
pages. Crowell. $4.50. This work by a 
University of California professor is not 
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a biography, but an old-fashioned study 
of Adams’s thought and character, in 
nineteen chapters on his career, his di- 
plomacy, and his opinions on slavery and 
social change. There has never been, 
says the professor an “adequate, full- 
length” biography of the sixth President, 
who is beginning to seem one of the 
greatest of them all. Tranquillity and 
prosperity marked his years in the White 
House, during which not a single event 
occurred to occupy the attention of the 
historian. He was somewhat mortified at 
not being reelected. He accepted his 
election to the House of Representatives 
after his defeat, saying an ex-President 
could not be degraded even by be- 
coming a village selectman, and thus 
entered “the most glorious period of his 
career.” General Gaines, the old Revolu- 
tionary hero, called him the only Presi- 
dent of the United States he had ever 
seen, “all the others being Presidents 
of a party.” 

Pusiic OPINION IN Soviet Russia. By 
Alew Inkeles. 379 pages. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $5. Even after more than 
80 years of Soviet rule, control over the 
instruments of mass communication must 
be periodically tightened. Yet the sys- 
tem, as a system, says Alex Inkeles, “is an 
impressive apparatus, carefully thought 
out, conscientiously administered, and 
vigorously utilized.” Public opinion in 
Russia today is the result of a systematic 
campaign to shape and mold it to the 
betterment and extension of the Soviet 
regime, through agitations, propaganda, 
and continuous and highly organized 
activity on the part of newspaper editors, 
writers, broadcasters, film makers, artists, 
and agitators. At least 2,000,000 full-time 
agitators (one for every 65 persons over 
15) are employed, with a million added 
during elections. Inkeles, a lecturer at 
Harvard, examines modern techniques of 
mass communications and makes a valiant 
effort to be detached and objective. The 
result is that he sometimes does not seem 
to realize that he is describing a mon- 
strosity; the efficiency of the Soviet com- 
munication system impresses readers of a 
free press as akin to the efficiency of 
Nazi concentration camps. 

SHADOW ON THE HeEartTH. By Judith 
Merril. 277 pages. Doubleday. $3. Gladys 
Mitchell's husband is in New York when 
atom bombs explode on the city; she 
marshals what courage she can and tries 
to comfort her two daughters. The radio 
makes repeated warnings of radioactive 
rain and dust. Emergency squads make 
urinalyses to discover those suffering from 
radiation. Gladys has the help of a 
friendly doctor, an overofficious neighbor, 
and Garson Levy (who is hunted by the 
police because he predicted what hap- 
pened), but her actions are unconvincing, 
the plot is fantastic, and her demonstra- 
tion of courage looks more like a woman 
on the verge of hysterics. 
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“It’s only a hole in the wall, but 
they always use Angostura* in their 
Manhattans.” 


AyCOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura accents the tangy flavor and bou- 
quet of a Manhattan. Spike the flavor of salad 
dressings, too, with a few dashes of Angostura! 















HOW TO GIVE 


QUICK REST 


TO TIRED EYES 
















®@ Eyes tired? Feel 
as if you can't 
work, can't enjoy Po 
yourself? Then £4 
give thema 
quick rest—_ me! 


, @ Put two drops of 
gentle Murine in 
each eye. It cleanses 

and soothes. 


® In seconds, your 
eyes feel rested. 
Murine’s seven 
ingredients help 
your eyes feel fine. 
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Reduce shipping overhead 
with electric stencil machines 


Shipping departments can effectively re- 
duce costs by using tools which increase 
production of employees. One such tool is 
the Marsh Electric Stencil Machine, which 
often increases operator output by as much 
as twenty-five per cent. 


The Marsh Machine cuts stencils from 
oiled stencil board, one letter at a time. To 
operate, the hand wheel is rotated until the 
character wanted is under the indicator. A 
light touch on the operating lever sets the 
mechanism in motion to cut the characters 
into the stencil board. A Bodine speed re- 


ducer motor supplies the power. 


With almost a half-century’s experience 
in designing and manufacturing fractional 
horsepower motors, Bodine is in a position 
to help you solve your critical motor appli- 
cation problems. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 











Perspective 


U.S. Patent Office 


Registered 





Who Owns the States? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE vital subject before the Gover- 
T aaw Conference at White Sulphur 
Springs last week seemed to this ob- 
server to be the question how far the 
Federal government should be per- 
mitted to go toward ownership of, as 
well as sovereignty over, the vast re- 
sources of the American states. This 
issue arises very sharply because of 
two developments—one, the enormous 
Federal expenditures on 
water and land resources; 
the other, the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas 
controversies over the land 
under the marginal sea. 

In the latter case, discus- 
sion at the conference was 
limited to a spirited defense 
of the states by Governor 
Shivers of Texas. The former 
subject was generally considered at 
one of the major sessions. The result 
of that discussion was a decision to 
undertake an exhaustive study of wa- 
ter conservation and development by 
the Council of State’: Governments, to 
be submitted to the 1951 conference. 

The big issue of the invasion of the 
property rights of states has been pre- 
cipitated by the drive of the Federal 
Administration to impose on several of 
our great river valleys authorities on 
the model of the TVA. Columbia 
Valley Administration is an immediate 
question in the Northwest. A Missouri 
Valley Authority has been before 
Congress for some years. A proposal 
to make studies to that end in the 
area covering New England and a 
part of New York was embodied in a 
bill introduced in the Senate this 
month. President Truman in his “non- 
political” Western trip provided some 
tub-thumping for the proposals. 


T 1s clear that a great majority of 

the governors of both the Columbia 
and the Missouri valleys are opposed 
to these proposals. 

To hear some of the Federal advo- 
cates of valley authorities talk is to get 
the impression that they are proposing 
to move in on benighted areas in 
which there are no local plans and in 
which Federal and state activities are 
a chaos of confused competition. That 
is not true. In both the Columbia and 
Missouri valleys there are interagency 
committees, including present Federal 





and state official representatives. In 
the Columbia Valley, there is the 
great Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, a suitable means of cooperative 
distribution of pooled power. There 
are also comprehensive plans worked 
out cooperatively by various Federal 
agencies and states. Governor Langlie 
of Washington announced a plan initi- 
ated by him to bring together the five 
Columbia Valley states in a 
compact, with participation 
by the Federal government, 
to provide means of plan- 
ning, developing, and ad- 
ministering the waters of 
the Columbia River. 

The interstate compact is 
a well-tried means of inter- 
state development and ad- 
ministration of great public 
works. One of the most bril- 
liantly successful is the Port of New 
York Authority, based on a New York- 
New Jersey compact. There is no 
good reason why this sort of solution, 
with the Federal government acting 
as a partner, should not be applied 
to the comprehensive development 
of valley resources everywhere. 


CRITICAL issue is the ultimate 
A ownership of these great multiple- 
purpose projects. If it is to be recog- 
nized that the Federal government 
assumes permanent ownership, the 
states will in effect lose possession of 
their own natural resources. 

Interstate commissions created by 
interstate compacts, with the Federal 
government as a partner, could well 
resolve this question of ultimate own- 
ership. What the states need is the 
technical aid of the Federal agencies 
in building projects and the money to 
finance them. The first is now avail- 
able. The finances could be supplied 
in part by the Federal government for 
that part of the cost properly allocat- 
able to navigation, flood control, and 
national defense. The rest, mainly for 
electric power and irrigation, could be 
raised by bond issues. That is how big 
local and state projects have been tra- 
ditionally financed. If, as is claimed, 
these projects are self-liquidating, the 
selling of bonds is feasible. If, on the 
other hand, this claim of reimburse- 
ment is false, such projects are pure 
paternalism. Let the bond market 
provide the test. 
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ELECTRONIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


You should install this 
completely automatic 
thermostat in each zone. It 
automatically reduces to 
lower fuel-saving tempera- 
ture at night; automatically 
restores daytime comfort 
before you arise. Here’s 
truly carefree, round-the- 
clock heating comfort. 


Honeywell 


FIRST IN CONTROLS 


RESIDENCE OF MR & MRS. J RAYMOND YOUNG ST. PAUL. MINN. 


CUSTOM BUILT FOR 










ad) In the Living Rooms Area 
@) In the Sleeping Rooms Area 
® In the Recreation Area 






WITH 3 THERMOSTATS 


Mr. YOUNG didn’t skimp when it 
came to his heating plant. He divided 
his house into 3 zones—one for the 
Living-Dining Area, one for the Sleep- 
ing Rooms Area and one for the Rec- 
reation Area. Now the temperature is 
individually controlled in each section 
of his house. He can maintain lower 
temperatures in his bedrooms for 
greater sleeping comfort. When the 
sun comes through the picture win- 
dow of his living room, the thermo- 
stat cuts down the amount of heat— 
then increases it as evening comes 
on. When his Recreation Area is not 
in use, he can lower the temperature 
without affecting the rest of the house. 


Name 


There are no cold, uncomfortable 
rooms—no wasteful over heating. 


You, too, can have the same beauti- 
fully-even temperature all over your 
new home. When done at the time of 
building, zoning a home costs very 
little more. And it will pay big divi- 
dends in greater comfort and fuel 
savings. 


Consult your architect, heating con- 
tractor or engineer about the proper 
location of controls and control areas 
for your new home or business 
property. Or, mail the coupon for the 
interesting and informative booklet.— 
“10 Ways to Heat Your New Home.” 


——————MAIL COUPON TODAK———-——— 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2878 Fourth Avenue South ’ 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 





Address 


| Please send free copy of booklet ‘10 Ways to Heat Your New Home.” 
| 




















Let your own taste and throat be the judge! For the rich taste 
: of fine tobacco — for smoothness and mildness .. . 


THERE’S NEVER A ROUGH PUFF IN A LUCKY! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMFA" 


L.G/ME- 7. — Lucky Stiike Meand Fine Tobacto 


So round, so firm, so fully packed ——so free and easy on the draw 





